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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  investigates  the  factors  that  influence  the  retention  intentions  of  680 
junior  male  Army  officers  who  are  serving  within  their  initial  obligated  service.  To 
estimate  the  models,  data  for  this  thesis  were  drawn  from  responses  to  the  1999  DoD 
Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel.  The  survey  includes  data  on  retention  intentions  of 
service  members.  Past  research  has  shown  that  a  member’s  intention  is  a  good  predictor 
of  retention  behavior.  Logistic  regression  analysis  is  used  to  identify  demographic, 
tenure,  economic,  and  cognitive  characteristics  that  significantly  affect  the  intention  to 
stay  or  to  quit  the  military  and  to  assess  their  relative  importance.  The  SAS  software 
package  is  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

The  model  developed  for  this  thesis  is  successful  in  identifying  several  factors 
influencing  the  retention  intentions  of  junior  male  Army  officers.  Eight  of  the  seventeen 
variables  included  in  the  model  have  a  significant  impact  upon  retention.  Officers’ 
decision  to  remain  on  active  duty  were  significantly  influenced  by  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  family  status  and  race;  the  tenure  characteristics  of  military  rank  (03) 
and  military  life  expectation;  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  probability  of  finding  a 
good  civilian  job,  and  the  cognitive  characteristics  of  satisfaction  with  military  intrinsic 
values,  military  career  advancement  opportunities,  and  military  deployment  and 
economic  life. 

A  quadrant  analysis  of  the  satisfaction  variables  is  used  to  indicate  areas  for 
improvement  in  order  to  raise  the  military’s  overall  level  of  job  satisfaction.  High  impact 
candidate  areas  for  improvement  were  identified:  workload,  personal  time,  and 
enjoyment  satisfaction.  These  are  excellent  candidates  for  immediate  attention  since  they 
have  a  considerable  impact  on  overall  satisfaction  with  military  life  and  have  substantial 
room  for  improvement. 

Finally,  this  thesis  recommends  areas  for  further  related  research  and  future 

policy. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


A.  BACKGROUND 

The  overriding  objective  of  the  United  States  Army  is  to  train  and  retain  quality 
personnel,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  to  achieve  a  more  effective  fighting  force. 
Unfortunately,  the  US  Army  has  recently  been  facing  critical  recruiting  and  retention 
problems  due  to  the  ever-changing  factors  in  the  civil  and  military  worlds.  For  example, 
since  the  economy  of  the  late  1990s  performed  remarkably  well  and  unemployment 
remained  low,  recruiters  struggled  to  attract  new  personnel.  Another  complicating  factor 
for  the  All- Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  has  been  the  ever-increasing  number  of  young  adults 
seeking  a  college  degree  instead  of  a  military  career,  a  trend  that  further  reduced  the 
military’s  recruiting  market.  Paradoxically,  while  the  military’s  requirement  for  highly 
educated  personnel  has  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  war- fighting 
technology,  the  number  of  college -educated  recruits  has  diminished.  Consequently, 
recruiting  young  men  and  women  has  become  harder  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  these 
factors,  the  Army  has  missed  its  recruiting  goal  and  military  personnel  planners  believe 
that  manning  the  “career  force”  beyond  the  first-term  in  a  robust  economy  has  worsened 
military  retention  and  entry-level  recruiting. 

When  confronting  the  cause  of  their  manpower  retention  problems,  military 
personnel  experts  have  scrutinized  internal  factors  such  as  leadership,  operational  tempo, 
and  work  hours  as  well  as  external  factors,  such  as  the  military-civilian  pay  ratio  and 
unemployment  rate  for  long-term  solutions  to  the  career  force- manning  problem.  [Ref. 
24] 

These  experts  ha’ve  focused  primarily  on  the  issues  of  retention  and  turnover 
because  each  issue  has  monetary  and  non- monetary  implications  for  the  military  services. 
From  a  monetary  perspective,  turnover  is  expensive.  Recruiting,  classifying,  and  training 
replacements  cost  money.  From  a  non- monetary  perspective,  excessive  turnover  also 
results  in  lost  experience,  lower  productivity,  and  reduced  readiness.  Since  the  military 
does  not  often  allow  lateral  entry,  a  decline  in  retention  rates  could  create  a  shortage  of 
experienced  personnel.  These  shortages  could  reduce  the  overall  capability  of  the 
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military,  which  would  lead  to  a  reduced  pace  of  operations.  [Ref.  13]  Thus  sustaining  the 
Army  at  the  current  levels  of  operational  capability  depends  on  the  Army’s  ability  to 
recruit  and  to  retain  qualified  personnel. 

Past  research  shows  that  many  factors,  including  demographic  characteristics,  job 
satisfaction,  family  situation,  and  job  alternatives,  affect  turnover  rates.  Manpower 
planners  in  the  services  have  experimented  with  many  different  incentives  to  improve 
overall  retention.  Monetary  compensation  incentives,  quality  of  life  improvements,  and 
expanded  promotion  opportunities  are  among  these  incentives.  Although  pecuniary 
factors  are  quite  important  for  one’s  stay /leave  decision  in  the  military,  research  shows 
that  many  service  members  stay  in  the  military  due  to  their  taste  for  national  service, 
training,  camaraderie,  and  other  non- monetary  aspects.  These  factors  should  not  be 
underestimated. 

Retention  decisions  are  different  for  officers  than  they  are  for  enlisted  members. 
For  enlisted  personnel,  these  decisions  are  based  on  specific  interests  within  an 
individual’s  military  career.  Enlisted  personnel  join  the  service  of  choice  for  a  contracted 
period  of  time,  from  two  years  for  some  Army  occupational  specialties  to  as  many  as  six 
years  for  Navy  and  Air  Force  specialties.  Once  the  contracted  service  requirement  is 
fulfilled,  the  enlisted  member  makes  one  of  three  choices:  (1)  extend  or  reenlist  for 
another  specific  period  of  obligated  service,  (2)  leave  the  active  force  and  join  one  of  the 
reserve  forces,  or  (3)  leave  the  service  altogether.  [Ref.  27] 

For  officers,  the  situation  is  different  in  some  respects.  Upon  entry  hto  service, 
new  ensigns  or  second  lieutenants  also  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  specific 
period  of  time.  However,  once  they  reach  their  End  of  Obligated  Service  (EOS),  officers 
can  continue  to  serve  on  active  duty  without  incurring  another  contracted  period  of 
obligated  service.  The  ability  to  remain  on  active  duty  depends  on  the  type  of 
commission.  Officers  with  regular  commissions  can  continue  indefinitely  as  long  as  they 
are  promoted.  Officers  with  reserve  commissions  must  apply  to  be  “augmented”  into  the 
regular  officer  corps,  or  apply  for  extensions.  If  an  Army  captain  with  a  reserve 
commission  is  extended  and  is  selected  for  promotion  to  major,  then  he  or  she  is 
automatically  “augmented”  and  receives  a  regular  commission  as  a  major.  [Ref.  27] 
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This  thesis  primarily  focuses  on  the  retention  intentions  of  junior  Army  officers 
who  are  serving  within  their  initial  obligated  service  requirement.  These  officers  are  of 
critical  importance  because  they  supervise,  manage,  and  train  enlisted  soldiers  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  performance  of  these  officers  ultimately  affects  the  readiness  and  capabilities 
of  all  Army  units. 

In  order  to  retain  trained  and  qualified  personnel  in  the  service,  manpower 
planners  design  surveys  to  identify  the  significant  factors  that  affect  the  individual’s 
decision  to  remain  on  active  duty.  Using  these  surveys  results,  the  manpower  planners 
project  future  retention  levels  and  plan  for  shortfalls  in  critical  occupational  specialties. 

B.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  develop  a  model  that  will  identify  the  major 
factors  affecting  the  retention  of  junior  Army  officers  and  will  suggest  a  policy  to  reduce 
personnel  costs  and  increase  effectiveness.  Retention,  in  this  study,  is  defined  as  the 
individual  officer’s  intention  to  remain  on  active  duty  after  completing  his  or  her  initial 
obligation.  The  term  “initial  obligation”  refers  to  the  contractual  period  of  service  that  an 
individual  officer  incurs.  The  length  of  this  initial  obligated  service  varies  between  three 
to  seven  years,  depending  on  one’s  occupational  specialty  and/or  on  the  commissioning 
source. 

This  thesis  uses  responses  to  the  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  [Ref. 
36]  to  estimate  the  models.  The  survey  includes  data  on  reenlistment  intentions  of  service 
members.  Past  research  has  shown  that  a  member’s  intentions  are  a  good  predictor  of 
reenlistment  behavior.  Multivariate  regression  analysis  is  used  to  identify  the  factors  that 
significantly  affect  the  intention  to  reenlist  and  to  assess  their  relative  importance.  The 
Statistical  Analyze  Software  (SAS)  package  is  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Specifically,  this  research  answers  these  questions: 

1.  What  factors  affect  the  career  intentions  of  junior  Army  officers  who  are  within 
their  initial  period  of  obligated  service? 
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2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors  in  explaining  the  intention  to 
remain  on  active  duty? 

3.  How  do  these  factors  differ  among  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS) 
groups? 

4.  What  policies  may  be  effective  for  the  Army  to  examine  the  retention  of  junior 
officers? 
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n.  REVIEW  OE  LITERATURE 


A.  REENLISTMENT  INTENTION  AND  ACTUAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  desire  to  predict  human  behavior  accurately  has  always  been  an  important 
priority  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  economics,  and  statistical  analysis.  The  capability  of 
understanding  human  behavior  is  a  powerful  tool.  This  tool  proves  to  be  very  useful  to 
large  organizations  and  companies,  which  rely  on  feedback  from  employees  in  order  to 
improve  manpower  policies.  [Ref.  23]  Just  like  these  companies,  the  United  States  Army 
relies  on  information  obtained  from  its  current  enlistees  and  officer  corps  to  understand 
what  factors  cause  these  individuals  to  remain  in  or  depart  from  the  service. 

Naturally,  trying  to  predict  the  probability  that  an  individual  member  will  leave 
the  service  upon  completion  of  his  or  her  existing  contract  is  difficult  and  such 
predictions  are  not  always  accurate.  Sampling  a  representative  portion  of  Army  personnel 
through  the  use  of  a  survey  that  asks  about  intentions  can  simplify  and  perfect  the  task. 
Members  usually  have  a  definite  opinion  of  the  military  and  know  whether  they  would 
like  to  reenlist  or  not  reenlist  long  before  their  contracts  end. 

Various  studies  have  been  conducted  comparing  the  intentions  of  individuals  to 
stay  with  their  actual  retention  behavior.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  “intention”  is 
a  casual  variable  that  affects  all  other  variables  leading  t)  the  individual’s  decision  to 
remain  on  the  job  or  to  quit.  As  a  result,  attempting  to  capture  people’s  intentions  that 
reflect  their  aggregate  feelings  about  their  jobs  is  difficult.  For  example,  when  surveys 
are  conducted,  the  individuals  may  be  answering  the  “intent  to  remain  on  the  job” 
question  with  a  recent  incident  in  mind — one  that  might  skew  their  otherwise  neutral 
opinion  of  their  level  of  satisfaction.  Despite  the  possible  existence  of  this  type  of  bias, 
Rearden  revealed  in  her  study  that  appareitly  the  day-to-day  occurrences  at  work  do  not 
noticeably  affect  an  individual’s  intention  to  remain  at  the  job  or  quit.  [Ref.  23] 
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In  this  respect,  according  to  Doering  and  Grissmer,  currently  the  most  effective 
approach  to  studying  retention  is  to  survey  individuals  systematically  about  their 
reenlistment  intentions  at  various  times  prior  to  the  actual  decision.  If  the  survey  that 
measures  intentions  also  contains  information  about  possible  reasons  for  the  decision, 
either  for  or  against  reenlistment,  and  if  the  intentions  and  behavior  can  be  related  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  a  policy- relevant  analysis  can  be  conducted.  [Ref.  6] 

According  to  Aizen  and  Fishbein  [Ref.l],  an  individual’s  intention  is  generally 
the  immediate  and  most  accurate  determinant  of  behavior,  but  certain  conditions  must 
exist: 


a.  There  must  be  a  correspondence  between  the  measure  of  intention  and 
the  measure  of  behavior  as  to  target  (i.e.  the  job),  the  action  (i.e.  reenlist  or 
leave),  the  time  (i.e.  at  the  end  of  current  enlistment  term),  and  the  context 
(i.e.  military). 

b.  Intentions  change  over  time.  The  longer  the  time  interval,  the  less 
accurate  is  the  prediction  of  behavior  from  intention  In  other  words,  the 
closer  to  the  decision  point,  the  more  accurate  is  the  intention  as  a 
predictor  of  behavior. 

c.  Aggregate  intentions  are  much  more  stable  than  individual  intentions 
over  time,  because  incidents  that  hit  individuals — such  as  injuries,  illness, 
pregnancy,  money  losses,  etc. — are  likely  to  balance  out  at  the  aggregate 
level.  Predictions  of  behavior  from  intentions  at  the  aggregate  level  are 
therefore  often  remarkably  accurate. 


Also,  according  to  another  study  completed  by  Mobley,  Homer,  and 
Hollingsworth  [Ref.  16],  employees’  intentions  to  remain  on  the  job  or  to  quit  do  affect 
their  actual  behavior.  This  study  shows  that  job  dissatisfaction  affects  intentions  to  quit 
and  intentions  to  search  for  a  new  job.  Both  of  these  intentions  then  affect  the 
individual’s  actual  behavior.  Mobley’s  conclusion  supports  the  idea  that  intention  is  a 
powerful  factor  when  deciding  to  stay  or  to  leave  an  organization. 

Similarly,  a  study  conducted  by  Szoc  and  Seboda  [Ref.  25]  sampled  military 
members  using  a  survey  similar  to  The  1999  DoD  Survey  and  the  results  of  the  survey 
were  paired  with  subsequent  behavior  data.  Items  in  the  survey  were  classified  as 
follows: 
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•  demographic  characteristics, 

•  family  considerations, 

•  housing, 

•  transportation, 

•  work  conditions, 

•  financial  information, 

•  satisfaction  with  Navy  life, 

•  factors  associated  with  the  retention  decision. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  retention  behavior  of  the  individuals  in  the  study,  the 
authors  used  the  Enlisted  Personnel  System  Tracking  File,  which  is  maintained  by  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC).  The  findings  revealed  that  the  intention  variable 
is  a  very  powerful  one:  the  model  that  included  intentions  enhanced  the  predictive  quality 
of  the  model.  The  non- intentions  model  predicted  reenlistment  behavior  accurately  66 
percent  of  the  time,  whereas  the  intentions  model  predicted  reenlistment  behavior 
correctly  73  percent  of  the  time.  This  study  concluded  that  intentions  do  accurately 
predict  retention  behavior. 

Other  findings  on  the  intention  and  behavior  issue  from  the  study  of  Szoc  and 
Seboda  include: 

•  Many  more  respondents  stayed  than  had  intended  to  do  so. 

•  Those  intending  to  leave  were  most  likely  to  change  their  minds,  and  those 
who  were  undecided  tended  to  stay. 

•  Most  of  those  who  left  had  intended  to  do  so.  For  the  group  that  stayed, 
almost  half  had  not  indicated  this  as  their  original  intention. 

•  Of  those  who  clearly  intended  to  stay,  only  one -fourth  changed  their  minds. 
[Ref.  25] 


Royle  and  Robertson  show  that  stated  intent  to  remain  on  active  duty  is  a  superior 
predictor  of  actual  retention  when  compared  to  indirect  measures  of  job  satisfaction  such 
as  pay,  the  work  itself,  or  the  organization.  Stated  intent  is  superior  because  it  is  a 
composite  of  the  specific  satisfiers  important  to  each  individual.  Intent  to  remain  in  an 
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organization  may  be  useful  as  a  criterion,  substituting  for  actual  retention  information 
because  of  the  strong  relationship  between  the  two  variables.  However,  because  the  intent 
to  remain  and  actual  retention  are  not  perfectly  correlated,  results  from  surveys  using 
intent  should  be  validated  using  actual  retention  data.  Even  if  satisfaction  with  the  job 
itself  and  satisfaction  with  the  organization  are  highly  related  to  intent  to  remain,  other 
factors  such  as  the  external  job  market  can  have  an  overriding  effect  on  the  subsequent, 
actual  decision.  [Ref.  24] 

Another  analysis  that  examines  the  link  between  intentions  and  actual  behavior  is 
a  Naval  Postgraduate  thesis  by  Anne-Marie  Rearden.  In  her  study,  she  explores  whether 
reenlistment  intentions  can  help  to  predict  actual  reenlistment  behavior.  She  constructs 
multivariate  models  consisting  of  demographic,  reenlistment  intentions,  and  job 
satisfaction  variables.  The  results  show  that  reenlistment  behavior  is  influenced  by  race, 
age,  pay  grade,  marital  status,  enlistment  period,  and  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
military  in  general.  The  results  also  shows  that  the  most  powerful  predictor  of 
reenlistment  behavior  is  the  reenlistment  intention  variable.  [Ref.  23] 

This  thesis  uses  data  from  the  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  to 
develop  an  econometric  model  to  predict  Army  junior  officer  reenlistment  behavior.  Due 
to  the  relatively  recent  fielding  of  the  survey,  this  thesis  is  unable  to  test  the  validity  of 
intention  stated  on  a  survey  as  a  predictor  of  actual  retention  behavior.  The  research  cited 
above  supports  the  use  of  an  econometric  model  based  on  intentions  as  an  accurate 
predictor  of  individual  retention  behavior.  However,  the  results  of  the  econometric  model 
should  be  confirmed  when  actual  turnover  behavior  information  becomes  available.  Did 
the  member  reenlist  or  did  he  leave  the  military  service?  Does  his  or  her  actual  behavior 
match  his  or  her  intentions?  The  validation  of  a  model  designed  to  predict  reenlistment 
intentions  can  only  occur  when  follow-on  data  is  used  to  compare  the  members’ 
intentions  with  their  actual  behavior. 

B.  TURNOVER  THEORY 

Turnover  can  be  classified  by  its  controllability,  its  measurement,  and  its  effect  on 

an  organization,  and  may  be  categorized  as  either  “functional  or  dysfunctional.” 

Functional  turnover,  so  called  because  its  organizational  benefits  outweigh  its  costs,  can 
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occur  when  an  unproductive  worker  resigns  or  is  fired.  Beyers,  et  al.,  summarize 
functional  turnover:  “A  certain  level  of  turnover  promotes  innovation,  improved 
adaptation  to  technology,  savings  in  wages  and  seniority  pay,  and  other  benefits  to  an 
organization.”  [Ref.  4]  Dysfunctional  turnover,  which  occurs  when  costs  are  higher  than 
benefits,  can  occur  when  excessive  recruiting,  selection,  and  training  costs  result  from  a 
high  degree  of  turnover.  Turnover  is  also  classified  as  voluntary  or  involuntary.  If  an 
individual  resigns,  it  is  voluntary.  Involuntary  turnover  occurs  when  an  individual  is 
fired.  Most  organizations,  including  the  military,  are  interested  in  the  causes  of  voluntary 
turnover,  since  it  frequently  is  also  dysfunctional.  This  thesis  addresses  voluntary 
turnover. 

Experts  often  assume  that  voluntary  turnover  stems  from  an  employee’s 
dissatisfaction  with  a  job.  However,  Lensing  demonstrated  this  assumption  is  not 
necessarily  true,  since  people  may  voluntarily  resign  when  work  schedules  interfere  with 
family  commitments  or  because  they  desire  to  return  to  school.  A  better  job  offer  might 
also  persuade  workers  to  resign,  even  if  they  are  not  dissatisfied  with  their  current  jobs. 
[Ref  14]  However,  most  research  has  shown  that  a  strong  relationship  between  job 
satisfaction  and  turnover  exists. 

Job  satisfaction  refers  to  an  individual’s  general  attitude  toward  his  or  her  job.  A 
person  with  a  high  level  of  job  satisfaction  holds  positive  attitudes  toward  the  job  while  a 
person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  or  her  job  holds  negative  attitudes  toward  the  job.  A 
study  by  Porter  and  Steers  uncovered  an  inverse  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and 
turnover.  They  concluded  that  expressed  “intention  to  leave”  might  represent  the  next 
logical  step  after  experienced  dissatisfaction.  [Ref.  22] 

Locke  (1976)  reported  consistent  and  significant,  but  not  especially  high 
correlations  between  job  satisfaction  and  turnover,  as  did  Mobley  (1977),  who  found  a 
significant  and  consistent  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  turnover.  According 
to  Mobley,  one  of  the  primary  consequences  of  job  dissatisfaction  is  that  it  stimulates 
thoughts  of  quitting,  leading  the  worker  to  evaluate  the  expected  prospects  of  a  search, 
the  intention  to  search,  the  search,  the  evaluation  of  alternatives,  the  intention  to  quit,  and 
finally  the  withdrawal  decision  and  behavior.  Mobley  evaluated  a  simplified  heuristics 
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model  of  the  withdrawal  decision  process  and  found  that  intention  to  quit  was  the 
immediate  precursor  of  actual  withdrawal  behavior.  [Ref.  15] 

Muchinsky  determined  that  the  magnitude  of  the  satisfaction- turnover  correlation, 
on  average,  is  approximately  -.40,  indicating  that  the  more  people  dislike  their  jobs,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  quit.  This  relationship  is  influenced  by  several  factors,  including 
the  availability  of  other  work.  [Ref.  21] 

Another  important  consideration  in  examining  turnover  is  the  extent  of  loyalty  or 
commitment  that  an  employee  has  to  his  employer.  Organizational  commitment  is  the 
degree  of  a  person’s  identification  with  and  involvement  in  an  organization.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  commitment  are  “(1)  a  strong  belief  in  and  acceptance  of  the 
organization’s  goals  and  values;  (2)  willingness  to  exert  effort  for  the  organization  and 
(3)  a  desire  to  maintain  membership  in  the  organization.”  [Ref  21] 

Mowday  and  et  al.  studied  commitment  extensively  by  looking  at  the  bonds 
between  employees  and  their  organizations.  These  bonds  are  established  in  an  exchange 
between  the  individual  and  the  organization.  If  an  organization  provides  what  an 
individual  seeks — that  which  fulfill  needs  or  desires — then  organizational  commitment  is 
strengthened.  Strong  bonds  are  important  from  the  organization’s  perspective  because 
stronger  bonds  result  in  lower  employee  absenteeism  and  turnover,  which  in  turn  reduce 
costs  and  raise  productivity.  [Ref.  19] 

Although  job  satisfaction  and  organizational  commitment  are  the  most  widely 
cited  causes  of  turnover,  many  others  factors  have  been  studied.  Researchers  frequently 
use  models  to  conceptualize  these  causes  and  to  provide  a  framework  in  which  to 
examine  the  turnover  process. 

Mobley’s  turnover  model  is  probably  the  most  representative  model  of  the  current 
turnover  research.  Mobley’s  work  was,  in  the  words  of  Muchinsky, 

A  major  step  forward  in  thinking  of  the  process  from  job  satisfaction  to 

turnover  instead  of  repeatedly  accessing  the  direct  relationship  between 

dissatisfaction  and  turnover.  [Ref.  20] 

Mobley  proposed  the  first  version  of  this  model  in  1977  when  he  noted: 
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The  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  turnover  is  significant  and 
consistent,  but  not  particularly  strong.  A  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  the  withdrawal  decision  process  requires  investigation 
beyond  the  replication  of  satisfaction- turnover  relationship.  [Ref.  15] 

His  paper  generated  much  research.  Since  1977,  Mobley  and  many  others  have 
tested  the  variations  of  the  model  in  an  effort  to  explain  turnover.  Mobley’s  model 
differed  from  previous  work  in  the  proposal  of  intermediate  steps  between  job 
satisfaction  and  the  decision  to  quit.  His  turnover  model,  tested  in  1978  by  Mobley  and  et 
al.,  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Specifically,  this  model  suggests  that  dissatisfaction  leads  to 
thoughts  of  quitting.  These  thoughts  lead  to  “rational  evaluation”  of  the  expected  utility 
of  search  and  of  the  cost  of  quitting.  If  there  is  a  perceived  chance  of  finding  an 
alternative,  the  next  step  would  be  “intent  to  search.”  Intent  to  search  then  leads  to 
“actual  search.”  Alternatives  are  then  evaluated  and  compared  to  the  current  job.  If  the 
comparison  favors  the  alternative,  “intent  to  quit”  is  stimulated,  followed  by  “quitting.” 
This  model  was  tested  with  a  sample  of  203  hospital  employees.  Self-reported  intention 
to  quit  was  an  important  influence  on  turnover. 

Mobley  found  that  the  single  significant  regression  coefficient  with  turnover  was 
“intention  to  quit”  and  that  the  effect  of  job  dissatisfaction  was  on  “thinking  of  quitting” 
and  “intentions”  rather  than  on  “turnover”  itself.  [Ref.  16] 
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Figure  1.  Mobley  and  et  al.  Turnover  Model,  “After  [Ref.  16]” 


Several  other  conceptual  models  have  been  tested.  These  models  are  similar  to 
Mobley’s  in  that  they  evaluate  an  individual’s  present  position  that  creates  dissatisfaction 
and  leads  to  a  search  for  another  job.  This  dissatisfaction  and  job  search  result  in 
intentions  to  quit.  Intentions  to  quit  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  decision  to  quit  for  those 
individuals  who  also  perceive  a  favorable  labor  market  with  alternative  jobs  providing 
more  benefits  than  their  current  job. 

C.  MILITARY  TURNOVER  RESEARCH 

Research  on  turnover  in  the  military  has  been  separated  from  research  concerned 
with  turnover  in  the  private  sector  owing  to  several  unique  characteristics  of  the 
withdrawal  process  in  the  military.  First,  every  member  of  the  military  must  make  an 
explicit  decision  to  remain  or  to  leave  at  some  point  during  his  or  her  tenure.  Generally, 
civilian  employees  are  not  expected  to  make  such  a  specific  decision  (especially  if  they 
decide  to  stay).  Also,  because  military  employment  is  based  on  contracts,  the  decision  to 
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leave  the  military  comes  at  a  single,  predictable  point  in  time.  In  the  private  sector  an 
employee  may  intend  to  quit  but  be  uncertain  about  when.  Reenlistment  in  the  military 
also  means  an  obligation  to  remain  for  a  fixed  term.  Consequently,  the  decision  to  reenlist 
carries  greater  commitment  than  does  the  decision  to  remain  on  the  job  in  the  private 
sector.  [Ref.  13] 

Also,  military  occupations  have  many  unique  features  that  are  not  frequently 
experienced  in  the  civilian  world.  Probably  more  than  most  occupations,  the  military 
employees’  families  are  affected  by  the  worker’s  employment.  For  example,  military 
members  are  subject  to  frequent  moves,  which  can  be  very  disruptive  to  family  life. 
Children’s  education  and  social  development  can  be  affected,  spouses’  employment  may 
be  disrupted  and  extended  family  and  friendships  are  broken.  Other  aspects  of  military 
life  that  may  affect  employment  decisions  include  the  requirement  to  be  away  from  home 
frequently,  living  in  the  field,  long  working  hours  and  weekend  work  with  no  direct  effect 
on  take-home  pay,  danger,  military  discipline  and  loss  of  constitutional  rights,  and  the 
requirement  to  lay  down  one’s  life  should  the  situation  demand  it.  [Ref.  10]  All  of  these 
factors  potentially  influence  the  military  personnel’s  decisions  to  quit  or  to  stay.  For  such 
reasons  researchers  should  study  military  turnover  behavior  separately  from  private 
sector  turnover  behavior. 

In  1985  Hayden  conducted  a  study  using  the  1978  DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and 
Enlisted  Personnel  [Ref.  33]  to  determine  factors  influencing  the  career  decisions  of 
Army  officers  with  one  through  three  years  of  service.  The  officers  were  divided  into 
three  occupational  groups:  combat  arms,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support. 
Using  regression  models  and  discriminant  analysis  with  “expected  years  of  service”  as 
the  dependent  variable,  Hayden  found  that  overall  satisfaction  with  military  life  was  the 
most  important  factor  influencing  retention.  Beyond  this,  the  different  occupational 
groups  had  different  specific  factors  affecting  retention,  but  most  were  based  on 
comparing  military  to  civilian  life.  [Ref.  9] 

Theilmann  (1990)  analyzed  Marine  Corps  officer  separation  behavior  for  officers 
in  their  initial  period  of  obligated  service.  For  this  study  Theilmann  used  information 
contained  in  the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  [Ref.  34]  matched 
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with  subsequent  retention  data  obtained  from  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC).  Regarding  the  leave  or  stay  decisions,  Theilmann  analyzed  the  effect  of 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  job  satisfaction  factors,  satisfaction  with  benefits,  current  location, 
and  community  attitudes.  He  concluded  that 

The  factors  that  most  strongly  influence  male  junior  officers  to  remain  on 
active  duty  beyond  their  initial  service  obligation  are  their  commissioning 
source,  marital/dependent  status,  military  occupational  specialty  and 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  job  satisfaction  factors.  [Ref.  27] 

Dudley  and  Hoyle  conducted  a  study  to  find  what  types  of  rewards  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  valued  and  how  these  awards  affected  retention.  In  this  study,  92 
Army  and  119  Marine  Corps  officers,  in  the  ranks  0-1  through  0-4,  were  given  a  list  of 
41  rewards.  Using  a  one-to-five  scale,  he  asked  the  officers  to  rank  the  expected 
probability  and  importance  of  receiving  such  rewards  during  their  careers.  He  also  asked 
them  to  rank  the  influence  of  each  award  on  their  decision  to  stay  in  or  leave  the  service. 
The  results  for  the  Army  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Marine  Corps.  They  found  that 
while  extrinsic  factors  (financial  security,  job  security,  pay,  promotion,  and  fringe 
benefits)  were  important  to  the  officers,  intrinsic  factors  (trusted  by  subordinates  and 
superiors,  interesting  job,  respected  by  superiors,  responsibility  and  authority,  pride  in 
self,  supportive  atmosphere,  accomplishments,  etc.)  were  considered  much  more 
important.  Dudley  and  Hoyle  also  found  that  the  factors  the  officers  considered  most 
important  were  also  most  important  in  determining  career  intentions.  In  addition,  the 
expected  probability  of  receiving  these  rewards  was  highly  correlated  with  the  officers’ 
career  intentions.  [Ref.  7] 

Vranken  and  et  al.  addressed  a  major  Army  issue:  deployment  and  its  effects  on 
the  immediate  family.  Of  the  spouses  surveyed,  80%  had  children  and  50%  of  the  sample 
had  been  married  less  than  two  years.  It  was  noted  that  the  spouses’  attitudes  toward  the 
Army  and  their  husbands’  careers  changed  once  the  husbands  were  deployed.  ^  Their 
feelings  toward  the  Army  shifted  from  a  very  positive  attitude  to  a  more  neutral  tone. 
Thirty- one  percent  of  the  wives  felt  that  the  family  separation  had  affected  their 

^  Only  male  Army  officers  were  included. 
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marriages  negatively.  [Ref.  28]  This  could  possibly  result  in  a  trade  off  between  divorce 
and  staying. 

Junior  officers  today  place  more  of  a  priority  on  preserving  the  family  unit  in  their 
decision  to  stay  or  to  leave  the  military.  To  boomer  officers,  (bom  between  1943  and 
1960)  taking  care  of  families  entailed  constructing  state- of- the  art  day  care  facilities  for 
kids  and  building  large  PXs  (post  exchanges)  for  the  spouses.  To  Generation  Xers,  (bom 
between  1960  and  1980)  taking  care  of  families  entailed  giving  officers  time  to  nurture 
relationships  with  children  and  spouses.  [Ref.  31]  Armstrong  (2000),  in  studying 
changing  demographics  and  the  impact  on  officer  retention,  discovered  that  improving 
family  support  programs  was  an  important  step  in  modifying  career  progression  plans  for 
officers.  She  recommended  that  the  military  should  consider  adopting  family  support 
programs  that  had  been  implemented  by  other  armed  forces,  such  as  the  Royal  Australian 
Armed  Forces,  and/or  implement  a  dual-track  career  progression  program  that  allowed 
officers  to  choose  the  options  that  provide  a  better  balance  between  career  and  family 
without  sacrificing  certain  career  success.  [Ref.  2] 

Johnston  conducted  another  study  on  turnover  of  junior  Army  officers.  He  used 
the  1985  DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  [Ref.  34]  and  included  various 
explanatory  variables,  such  as  personal  characteristics  (age,  tenure,  education,  number  of 
dependents),  occupational  characteristics  (pay  grade,  military  occupational  specialty, 
time  spent  overseas),  expectations  concerning  alternative  employment  (probability  of 
better  job  offers,  searched  for  work  in  last  year),  and  satisfaction  with  the  service. 
Johnston  found  that  intentions  to  remain  in  the  service  are  more  strongly  related  to  actual 
turnover  behavior  of  junior  Army  officers  in  the  short  term  than  in  the  long  term.  [Ref. 
10] 

Lakhani  conducted  a  retention  cost- benefit  analysis  of  U.S.  Army  junior  officers. 
He  hypothesized  that  a  junior  Army  officer’s  decision  to  stay  or  to  leave  the  service  can 
consist  of  three  major  considerations.  The  first  consideration  consists  of  monetary  aspects 
such  as  pay,  allowances,  and  retirement  benefits.  The  second  consideration  consists  of 
non-pecuniary  benefits  such  as  career  commitment  and  satisfaction.  The  last 
consideration  is  comprised  of  various  attributes  that  are  difficult  to  measure,  such  as  taste 
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for  Army  life  and  the  potential  effects  of  satisfaction  with  family  life  on  job  satisfaction. 
Together  these  three  factors  form  a  utility  maximization  function,  which  suggests  that  a 
junior  Army  officer  will  stay  in  the  service  if  the  net  benefit  derived  by  these  attributes 
exceeds  the  net  benefit  available  from  alternative  civilian  employment.  [Ref.  12] 

Zinner  (1997)  studied  the  factors  affecting  the  retention  of  male  junior  Marine 
Corps  officers  who  were  serving  within  their  initial  period  of  obligated  service.  Zinner 
used  a  broad  social  science  approach,  which  combined  organizational  and  individual 
behavioral  factors  to  model  the  turnover  decision.  Data  for  this  study  were  drawn  from  a 
matched  file  of  responses  to  the  1992  DoD  Survey  ofOjficers  and  Enlisted  Personnel  and 
Their  Spouses  [Ref.  35]  with  1996  follow-up  retention  information  from  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Center’s  Master  loss  file.  The  factors  that  significantly  influenced  the 
sample  members’  decisions  to  remain  on  active  duty  included: 

•  commissioning  source, 

•  occupational  specialty, 

•  deployment  to  Operation  Dessert  Shield/Storm, 

•  satisfaction  with  various  intrinsic  aspects  of  life  in  the  Marine  Corps, 

•  concerns  with  the  force  draw  down, 

•  whether  or  not  the  officer  had  searched  for  civilian  employment  in  the  last 
twelve  months, 

•  whether  or  not  the  officer  believed  that  the  skills  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Marine  Corps  would  be  transferable  to  the  civilian  market, 

•  the  influence  on  the  career  decision  of  the  officer’s  spouse. [Ref.  32] 

In  reviewing  these  studies,  a  myriad  of  factors  obviously  contribute  to  the  career 
decisions  of  Army  junior  officers.  In  addition  to  those  cited,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many 
other  factors  that  have  been  overlooked  and  still  others  that  have  not  been  identified  yet. 
However,  all  relevant  factors  fall  into  one  of  only  three  broad  categories:  personal, 
intrinsic,  and  extrinsic  factors.  Organizing  this  thesis  on  the  basis  of  these  categories  will 
simplify  the  approach  of  determining  which  factors  are  most  influential  and  may  also 
help  to  reveal  other  potentially  influential  factors  that  have  not  yet  been  specifically 
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considered.  Table  1  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  turnover  research  presented  in  this 
chapter. 

Table  1.  A  Summary  of  Major  Findings  in  Turnover  Research 


REENLISTMENT  INTENTION  AND  ACTUAL  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHOR 

FINDING 

Aizen  and  Fishbein  (1980) 

Individual  intention  is  generally  the  immediate  and 
most  accurate  determinant  of  behavior,  assuming  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  the  measure  of  intention 
and  the  measure  of  behavior  as  to  target  (i.e.  the  job), 
the  action  (i.e.  reenlist  or  leave),  the  time  (i.e.  at  the 
end  of  current  enlistment  term),  and  the  context  (i.e. 
military). 

Royle  and  Robertson  (1980) 

Satisfaction  with  the  specific  job  and  satisfaction  with 
the  organization  are  highly  related  to  intent  to  remain 
on  the  job,  and  subsequently  related  to  their  actual 
decision. 

Szoc  and  Seboda  (1984) 

The  intention  variable  enhances  the  predictive  quality 
of  the  model. 

Doering  and  Grissmer  (1985) 

If  the  survey  measuring  intentions  also  contains 
information  about  possible  reasons  for  the  decision,  a 
policy- relevant  analysis  can  be  conducted. 

Rearden  (1988) 

The  most  powerful  predictor  of  reenlistment  behavior 
is  the  reenlistment  intention  variable. 
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Table  1.  A  Summary  of  Major  Findings  in  Turnover  Research  (Continued) 


TURNOVER  THEORY 

AUTHOR 

FINDING 

Porter  and  Steers  (1973) 

There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  job 
satisfaction  and  turnover.  | 

Mobley  (1977) 

Dissatisfaction  leads  to  thinking  of  quitting,  intention 
to  search,  intention  to  leave,  and  actual  turnover.  | 

Mowday  (1982) 

Strong  linkages  with  the  organization  result  in  lower 
employee  absenteeism  and  turnover,  which  in  turn 
lead  to  reduced  costs  and  higher  productivity.  | 

Leasing  (1984) 

A  voluntary  resignation  can  happen  when  work 
schedules  interfere  with  family  commitments  or  a 
better  job  offer  is  accepted. 

Muchinsky  (2000) 

The  satisfaction-turnover  correlation  is  -.40  indicating 
the  more  a  person  dislikes  his  or  her  job,  the  more 
likely  he  or  she  is  to  quit. 

MILITARY  RESEARCH 

AUTHOR 

FINDING 

Dudley  and  Hoyle  (1979) 

Intrinsic  factors  (trusted  by  subordinates  and 
superiors,  interesting  job,  respected  by  superiors, 
responsibility  and  authority,  pride  in  self,  supportive 
atmosphere,  accomplishments,  etc.)  were  considered 
much  more  important  than  extrinsic  factors  (financial 
security,  job  security,  pay,  promotion,  and  fringe 
benefits). 

Vranken  (1984) 

Spouses’  attitudes  toward  the  Army  influence  career 
decisions  of  military  members.  | 

Hayden (1985) 

Overall  satisfaction  with  military  life  is  the  most 
important  factor  influencing  retention. 

Johnston  (1988) 

Intentions  to  remain  in  the  service  are  more  strongly 
related  to  actual  behavior  of  junior  Army  officers  in 
the  short  term  than  in  the  long  term.  | 
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Table  1.  A  Summary  of  Major  Findings  in  Turnover  Research  (Continued) 


MILITARY  RESEARCH 

AUTHOR 

FINDING 

Lempe  (1989) 

The  decision  to  reenlist  carries  greater  commitment 
than  does  the  decision  to  remain  on  the  job  in  the 
private  sector  due  to  the  unique  features  of  military 
occupations  such  as  being  away  from  home 
frequently,  living  in  the  field  or  military  discipline. 

Theilmann  (1990) 

Commissioning  source,  marital/dependent  status, 
military  occupational  specialty,  and  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  job  satisfaction  factors  influence  junior 

Marine  officer  turnover. 

Zinner (1997) 

1 

Commissioning  source,  occupational  specialty, 
deployment  to  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
concerns  with  the  force  draw  down,  and  officer’s 
spouse  factors  influence  significantly  member’s 
decision  to  stay  on  active  duty. 

Armstrong  (2000) 

Improving  family  support  programs  is  an  important 
step  in  modifying  career  progression  plans  for 
officers. 
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m.  MODEL  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  most  effective  method  with  which  to  obtain  information  on  planned  retention 
is  simply  to  ask  individuals  their  intentions.  Three  general  methods  exist  for  querying  a 
person:  questionnaire,  oral,  or  observational.  [Ref.  29]  In  this  research,  using 
observational  methods  is  impossible.  Oral  interviews  also  present  limitations.  While  it 
would  be  desirable  to  interview  each  junior  Army  officer,  such  a  method  is  not  practical. 
Cost  and  time  constraints  preclude  use  of  this  reliable  technique. 

However,  questionnaires  offer  many  advantages.  The  most  obvious  is  cost.  Moser 
and  Kalton  indicate  the  expense  of  printing  questionnaires  and  distributing  them  to  large 
numbers  of  people  is  considerable  less  than  that  of  interviewing  similar  numbers  of 
people.  [Ref.  18]  Also,  Berdie  and  Anderson  point  out  that  researchers  conducting 
personal  interviews  frequently  have  trouble  contacting  people  not  in  their  office  during 
normal  hours.  Questionnaires  delivered  to  their  homes  or  offices  allow  respondents  to 
complete  the  survey  at  their  leisure,  thus  improving  the  response  rate.  [Ref  3] 

A  questionnaire  format  was  used  as  the  most  practical  means  of  data  collection 
for  the  series  of  surveys  of  military  personnel  begun  in  1978.  Goode  and  Hatt  [Ref.  8] 
observed  that  the  use  of  questionnaires  in  research  is  based  on  one  basic,  underlying 
assumption:  the  respondent  will  give  truthful  answers.  An  important  additional  issue  for 
this  survey  questionnaire  is  how  accurately  actual  retention  is  measured  by  an 
individual’s  stated  intentions. 

B.  SURVEY  DESCRIPTION 

The  data  used  in  this  thesis  were  drawn  primarily  from  the  1999  DoD  Survey  of 
Active  Duty  Personnel.  [Ref.  36]  The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC) 
conducted  this  survey  to  assess  perceptions  of  military  life  issues,  at  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  Support,  Families,  and 
Education. 
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The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  survey  contains  112  questions 
(some  with  multiple  items).  A  copy  of  the  survey  is  attached  in  the  Appendix.  The 
survey’s  items  can  be  grouped  broadly  into  several  categories:  assignment  information, 
career  information,  military  life,  programs  and  services,  family  information,  economic 
issues,  and  background  information.  These  categories  are  described  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Survey  Categories 


Assignment  Information 

Questions  on  hours  worked,  permanent  duty  station 
(PDS),  satisfaction  with  characteristics  of  the  PDS, 
permanent  change  of  station  moves,  and  time  away  from 
the  PDS  for  military  duties. 

Career  Information 

Questions  on  career  intent,  reasons  for  joining,  obligation 
and  retention,  satisfaction  with  occupational  specialty, 
and  satisfaction  with  aspects  of  military  service. 

Military  Life 

Questions  on  importance  of  military  activities,  thoughts 
of  leaving  the  military,  civilian  vs.  military  opportunities, 
and  overall  satisfaction. 

Programs  and  Services 

Questions  on  the  availability  and  use  of  on-base  and  off- 
base  services,  facilities,  and  programs. 

Family  Information 

Questions  on  marital  status,  spouse  occupation  and 
education,  dependents,  childcare  arrangements,  and 
military  health  care. 

Economic  Issues 

Questions  on  non-  military  income,  total  monthly  income 
and  expenses,  savings  and  debt,  service  and  retirement 
benefits. 

Background 

Information  on  gender,  race/ethnic  status,  education,  duty 
status.  Service,  pay  grade,  and  time  served. 

The  population  from  which  the  survey  members  were  sampled  consisted  of  active 
duty  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard  who  were  stationed  in  the  United  States  or  overseas  in  May  1999.  Initially, 
66,040  active  duty  members  were  targeted.  However,  only  33,189  individuals  from  all 
four  military  services  returned  usable  surveys.  The  (weighted)  response  rate  was  51%, 
which  is  typical  for  large-scale  surveys  of  DoD  military  personnel.  [Ref.  36]  The  survey 
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was  designed  to  aid  in  examining  enlistment  and  retention  decisions,  career  orientation, 
and  policies  affecting  military  members  and  their  families.  The  sample  design  was 
stratified  by  service,  gender,  pay  grade  group,  location  and  marital  status.  When 
considering  only  Army  active  duty  officers,  the  sample  size  (prior  to  any  data  cleaning) 
was  5,931,  of  which  79%  were  male.  Table  3  depicts  the  survey  stratification  for  all 
officers  by  service  and  sex. 


Table  3.  Gender  and  Branch  of  Service 


1999  ACTIVE  DUTY  OFFICER  SAMPLE  ALLOCATION 

Gender 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

Coast 
Guard  | 

Male 

13,235 

4,688 

2,518  1 

2,156  1 

3,287 

586  ' 

Female 

2,758 

1,243 

431  j 

164  1 

825  1 

95  1 

Total 

15,993 

5,931 

2,949 

2,320  1 

4,112  1 

681 

N=  31986 


C.  MODEL  DATA  DESCRIPTION 

Since  the  focus  of  the  research  is  junior  Army  officers  with  pay  grade  between  O- 
1  and  0-3,  a  sub-sample  of  1,169  active  duty  junior  Army  officers  who  are  within  their 
initial  period  of  obligated  service  was  selected  from  the  survey  for  use  in  this  thesis. 
These  company- grade  officers  (pay  grades  between  0-1  and  0-3)  represent  the  majority 
of  the  officers  who  would  be  within  their  initial  period  of  obligated  service.  Many 
warrant  officers  and  majors  (0-4)  and  above  have  already  completed  their  initial 
obligation.  Table  4  displays  the  distribution  of  company- grade  officers. 


Table  4.  Company- Grade  Officers  Pay  Grade  Distribution 


Pay  Grade 

Female  | 

Male 

Frequency 

Percent 

Frequency 

Percent  | 

0-1 

60 

26.66  1 

246 

26.06  1 

0-2 

103  1 

45.78  1 

457  1 

48.41  1 

0-3  ! 

62  1 

27.56 

241 

25.53 

n=  1169 
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The  term  “  initial  obligation”  represents  the  contractual  period  of  service  required 
by  a  particular  commissioning  program  plus  any  further  obligation  incurred  due  to  some 
form  of  follow-on  training  (such  as  flight  school).  For  example,  West  Point  Military 
Academy  graduates  have  a  five-year  commitment,  Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
graduates  have  a  four-year  obligation  and  Officer  Candidate  School  graduates  face  a 
three- year  obligation. 

Officers  with  no  obligated  service  were  deleted  from  the  sample,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  essentially  “careerists”  who  have  already  made  committal  stay/leave 
decisions.  The  factors  influencing  their  retention  are  likely  to  be  different  from  the  factors 
influencing  those  within  obligated  service. 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  was  narrowed  further  by  deleting  junior  female 
active  duty  officers  from  the  model.  Female  officers  account  for  19.25%  of  the  sample  of 
junior  Army  officers  within  their  obligated  service.  This  percentage  is  similar  to  the 
proportion  of  women  junior  officers  in  the  Army  as  a  whole  (16.77%  in  FY  1999).  [Ref. 
37] 

Extensive  preliminary  analyses  showed  the  existence  of  important  behavior 
differences  between  males  and  females.  Women  have  markedly  different  reenlistment 
patterns,  given  the  differential  occurrence  and  impact  of  factors,  such  as  marriage  and 
childbearing,  spouse  conflict,  migration  and  physical  ability.  Thus,  separate  models 
should  be  undertaken  to  explain  female  and  male  retention  intentions.  This  thesis  is 
limited  to  an  analysis  of  male  officers’  retention  due  to  the  sample  size  considerations. 

The  majority  of  the  sample  respondents,  54.41%,  are  single  with  no  dependents. 
This  precluded  including  family  related  questions  that  would  have  restricted  the  number 
of  cases  for  analysis  to  married  members  and/or  those  with  dependents,  which  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  study. 

Respondents  who  did  not  provide  valid  responses  for  items  essential  to  the 
analysis  were  eliminated  from  the  data  set.  The  final  sample  for  analysis  contained  680 
male  junior  Army  officers.  Table  5  displays  the  distribution  of  male  junior  Army  officers 
by  pay  grade  for  our  final  sample  for  analysis. 
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Table  5.  Male  Junior  Officers  Pay  Grade  Distribution  for  Thesis  Analysis 


Pay  Grade 

Frequency  | 

Percent 

0-1 

120 

17.65 

0-2  1 

378 

55.59 

0-3 

182 

26.76  1 

n=680 


Table  6  describes  the  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  of  the  sample. 
These  are  categorized  as  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  branch. 
Combat  arms  comprise  the  biggest  category  with  51.18%. 


Table  6.  MOS  Categories 


OFFICER  OCCUPATION  AREAS 

PERCENT 

Combat 

Include  Tactical  Operation  Officers  j'uch  as 
Infantry,  Armor,  and  Artillery. 

51.18 

Combat  Support 

Include  Officers  from  Intelligence,  Engineering 
and  Maintenance,  and  Health  Care. 

31.47 

Combat  Service  I 
Support  1 

Include  Officers  from  Supply  and  Procurement, 
Administration  Service,  and  Scientific  Research. 

16.91 

n=680 


The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  asks,  “Suppose  that  you  have  to 
decide  whether  to  stay  on  active  duty.  Assuming  you  could  stay,  how  likely  is  it  that  you 
would  choose  to  do  so?”  Available  responses  are  categorized  from  “very  likely”  to  “very 
unlikely.”  The  response  to  this  questionnaire  item  represents  the  behavior  of  interest,  and 
it  is  used  as  the  dependent  variable  for  the  multivariate  retention  model  estimated  in  this 
thesis.  Frequencies  for  responses  to  this  question  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7.  The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel,  Frequencies  for  Responses  to  the 
question,  “How  likely  is  it  that  you  would  choose  to  stay  on  active  duty?” 


Responses 

Frequency 

Percent 

Very  Likely 

99  1 

14.56  1 

Likely 

134 

19.71 

Neither  Likely/Unlikely 

132 

19.41 

Unlikely 

147 

21.62 

Very  Unlikely 

168  1 

24.71 

n=680 


As  can  be  seen  in  Table  7,  14.56%  of  the  male  Army  officers  responding  to  the 
survey  indicated  that  they  were  very  likely  to  stay  on  active  duty  at  the  end  of  their  initial 
obligated  service,  while  24.71%  indicated  that  their  chance  of  staying  on  active  duty  was 
“very  unlikely.”  The  rest  of  the  respondents  were  approximately  evenly  distributed 
among  the  choices  ranging  from  likely  to  unlikely. 

The  majority  of  respondents  categorized  their  race/ethnic  group  as  White 
(82.95%),  while  only  4.85%,  3.53%,  and  8.97%  of  the  respondents  categorized 
themselves  as  Black,  Hispanic,  and  other  race,^  respectively.  Black  and  Hispanic  officers 
are  under-represented  in  this  sample  relative  to  the  active  Army  officer  corps  as  a  whole 
where  Blacks  and  Hispanics  accounted  for  11.5%,  and  4.4%  of  the  total,  respectively,  in 
1999.  [Ref.  37]  In  this  respect.  White  and  other  race  were  over-represented  where  White 
and  other  race  accounted  for  77.68%,  and  6.36%  of  the  total,  respectively,  in  1999. 
(However,  there  is  no  clear  explanation  for  this  uneven  distribution.)  Table  8  displays  the 
distribution  of  male  junior  Army  officers  in  the  whole  Army  and  is  our  final  sample  in 
this  thesis. 


2  The  “other  race”  category  represents  American  Indians,  Alaskan  Natives,  and  Asian/Pacific 
Islanders. 
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Table  8.  Male  Junior  Officers  Pay  Grade  Distribution  in  the  Whole  Army  and  in 

Thesis  Sample,  “After  [Ref.  37]” 


Race/Ethnicity 

Pay  Grade  between  0-1  and  I 
0-3  in  the  Whole  Army  | 

Pay  Grade  between  0-1  and 
0-3  in  the  Thesis  Sample 

Frequency 

Percent  | 

Frequency  | 

Percent 

White 

30,132 

77.68 

562 

82.65 

Black  1 

4,471 

11.52 

33  1 

4.85 

Hispanics 

1,718 

4.42 

24 

3.53 

Other  j 

2,466 

6.36 

61  1 

1 

8.97 

Total  j 

38,787 

100.00*  1 

680 

100.00*  1 

Table  9  displays  responses  to  a  question  about  how  much  the  respondents  would 
agree  or  disagree  that  they  could  find  a  good  civilian  job  easily  if  they  left  the  military 
now.  As  Table  9  shows,  the  majority  of  male  junior  officers  (56.18%)  believe  that  they 
could  find  a  better  job  in  the  private  sector  if  they  left  the  military. 

Table  9.  The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel,  Frequencies  for  Responses  to  the 
question,  “How  much  do  you  agree/disagree  with  the  statement?  It  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  get  a  good  civilian  job  if  I  left  the  military  now.” 


Responses 

Frequency 

Percent  | 

Strongly  Agree 

382 

56.18 

Agree 

199 

29.26 

Neither  Agree/Disagree 

68 

10.00  1 

Disagree 

24 

3.53 

Strongly  Disagree 

7 

1.03 

n=680 


The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  asks  the  respondents  to  asses 
satisfaction  with  a  series  of  specific  job  facets.  Table  10  displays  mean  and  standard 
deviation  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question  of,  “How  satisfied  are  you  with  each  of 


Percent  is  not  100  due  to  rounding  error 
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the  following?”  The  respondents  are  mostly  satisfied  with  job  security  by  3.83  mean 
value. 


Table  10.  The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel,  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation 
Distribution  of  Responses  to  the  question,  “How  satisfied  are  you  with  each  of  the 

following?” 


Satisfaction  Variables 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Basic  Pay 

2.95 

1.17  1 

Special  and  Incentive  Pay 

2.66  1 

1.20  1 

Reenlistment  Bonus/  Continuation  Pay  Program 

2.11  1 

1.01 

Housing  Allowance 

2.97 

1.19 

Medical  Care  for  You 

3.07 

1.20 

Dental  Care  for  You 

3.28 

1.12 

Retirement  Pay 

2.43 

1.12  1 

Cost  of  Living  Adjustments  (COLA)  to  Retirement  Pay 

2.59  1 

0.98  1 

Other  Retirement  Benefits  (Medical  Care  and  Use  of  Base 
Services) 

2.72 

1.11 

Pace  of  Your  Promotions 

3.48  1 

0.91  1 

Chances  for  Future  Advancement 

3.61 

0.88  i 

Training  and  Professional  Development 

3.25 

1.07 

Type  of  Assignment  Received 

3.33 

1.08  ; 

Deployments 

2.82  I 

1.03  1 

Other  Military  Duties  That  Take  You  Away  from 

Permanent  Duty  Station 

2.93 

0.92 

Availability  of  Equipment,  Parts,  and  Resources 

2.28 

1.03  j 

Level  of  Manning  in  Your  Unit 

2.21  1 

1.02 

Your  Unit’s  Morale 

2.86  1 

1.15  1 

Your  Personal  Workload 

2.93  1 

1.05  1 

Amount  of  Personal/Family  Time  You  Have 

2.54  1 

1.14  ; 

Off-Duty  Educational  Opportunities 

2.64  1 

1.08  1 

Quality  of  Eeadership 

3.12 

1.10  1 

Military  Values,  Eifestyle,  and  Tradition 

3.42  1 

1.03 

Value  Coding:  1=  Veiy  Dissatisfied;  2=  Dissatisfied; 

3=Neither  Satisfied/Dissatisfied;  4=  Satisfied;  5=  Very  Satisfied 
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Table  10.  The  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel,  Mean  and  Standard 
Deviation  Distribution  of  Responses  to  the  question,  “How  satisfied  are  you  with  each  of 

the  following?”  (Continued) 


Satisfaction  Variables 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Amount  of  Enjoyment  from  Your  Job 

3.12  1 

1.15  1 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves 

3.15  1 

0.88 

Job  Security  | 

3.83 

0.76  1 

Value  Coding:  1=  Very  Dissatisfied;  2=  Dissatisfied;  I 

3=Neither  Satisfied/Dissatisfied;  4=  Satisfied;  5=  Very  Satisfied  | 

n=680 


D.  HYPOTHESIZED  RETENTION  MODEL 

A  conceptual  model  of  the  retention  process  for  this  thesis,  based  on  the  literature 
review,  was  formulated  and  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Most  models  of  retention  intentions 
have  included  many  of  the  same  variables,  but  they  have  differed  in  their  categorization 
of  those  variables  and  in  their  posited  causal  order.  The  theoretical  model  used  in  this 
thesis  is  a  function  of  four  categories  of  explanatory  variables:  demographic  (such  as 
gender  and  race),  tenure  (such  as  pay  grade),  economic  (such  as  probability  of  finding  a 
good  civilian  job)  and  cognitive  (such  as  satisfaction).  The  model  used  throughout  the 
analysis  is  presented  here  in  general  form. 

Intention  of  Retention  =f  (Demographic,  Tenure,  Economic,  Cognitive) 


Figure  2.  The  Hypothesized  Retention  Model 
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IV.  MODEL  ESTIMATION 


A.  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  AND  MODEL  SPECIFICATION 

An  analysis  of  junior  male  Army  officers’  retention  is  based  on  the  ability  to 
define  the  critical  factors  affecting  career  decisions.  Retention  is  defined  as  a  male  junior 
officer’s  decision  to  stay  in  the  Army.  Alternatively,  the  officer  may  choose  to  leave  the 
service.  Therefore,  the  retention  outcome  is  modeled  with  a  dichotomous  dependent 
variable,  which  takes  the  value  of  “1”  if  the  officer  intends  to  stay  and  a  value  of  “0”  if 
the  intention  is  to  leave. 

For  the  dependent  variable  of  this  thesis,  stayers  were  identified  as  those  survey 
respondents  who  answered  the  question  of  “How  likely  is  it  that  you  would  choose  to 
stay  on  active  duty?”  as  “very  likely  or  likely.”  Leavers  are  the  respondents  who  replied 
as  “unlikely  or  very  unlikely.”  Undecided  officers  who  replied  as  “neither  likely  nor 
unlikely”  were  omitted  from  the  sample  because  their  intentions  are  unclear  and  they 
could  mislead  the  results  and  the  recommendations  for  future  policies. 

While  there  are  several  estimation  techniques  that  are  appropriate  for  analyzing  a 
dichotomous  dependent  variable,  this  thesis  uses  logistic  regression  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cumulative  distribution  of  retention  intention  is  often  described  well  by  S- shape 
patterns.  (See  Figure  3) 
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Figure  3.  Comparison  of  Binomial  Logit  Model  and  Linear  Probability  Model, 

“From  [Ref.  26]” 


In  nature,  not  all  things  are  linear.  The  following  explains  some  problems  in 
using  the  Linear  Probability  model  (LPM): 

1.  The  error  term  is  not  normally  distributed. 

2.  The  error  term  is  inherently  heteroskedastic. 

3.  (adjusted  coefficient  of  determination)  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of 
overall  fit. 

4.  Di  is  not  bounded  by  0  and  1.  [Ref.  26] 

The  logit  model  uses  the  maximum  likelihood  estimating  technique  that  is 
especially  useful  for  equations  that  are  nonlinear  in  the  coefficients.  The  maximum 
likelihood  estimation  is  inherently  different  from  the  Ordinary  Least  Square  (OLS) 
technique  in  that  it  chooses  coefficient  estimates  that  maximize  the  likelihood  of  the 
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sample  data  set  being  observed.  [Ref.  26]  Also,  the  logit  model  is  consistent,  unbiased 
and  has  minimum  variance  for  large  samples.  For  these  reasons,  the  logit  model  was 
selected  to  evaluate  the  relationships  between  a  set  of  explanatory  variables  and  a  binary 
choice  dependent  variable  for  this  thesis. 

The  cumulative  logistic  function  for  the  logistic  regression  model  is  as  follows: 

Pi  (staying  in  the  military)  =  1/  1+  e  ^  ^  [Ref  26] 

Pi  is  the  probability  that  a  junior  male  Army  officer  will  stay  in  the  military.  The 
“e”  is  the  base  of  the  natural  algorithm.  The  X  is  the  vector  of  Xs,  the  values  of  the 
explanatory  variables,  for  individual  i;  B  is  the  vector  of  Bjs,  the  parameter  values  of  the 

model;  and  Ci  is  the  stochastic  error  term. 


B.  EXPLANATORY  VARIABLE  DEFINITIONS  AND  HYPOTHESIZED 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Independent  variables  that  were  expected  to  affect  the  retention  intention  were 
chosen  based  on  the  literature  review  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  Individual  variable 
definitions  and  their  expected  signs  are  discussed  below: 

I.  Demographic  Characteristics 
a.  Race/ Ethnic  Group 

Race/Ethnic  group  is  coded  as  a  set  of  dummy  variables,  categorized  as 
Black,  Hispanic,  and  Other  (American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  and  Asian/Pacific 
Islander).  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Other  account  for  4.85%,  3.53%,  and  8.97%  of  the  data 
sample,  respectively.  Since  Black  and  Hispanic  have  similar  retention  behavior  and  small 
size  in  this  data  set,  their  observations  are  combined  to  form  a  grouped  dichotomous 
Race/Ethnicity  variable.  Membership  in  these  groups  was  hypothesized  to  have  a  positive 
relationship  with  the  retention  intention  relative  to  the  category  of  white.  This  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  minorities  have  traditionally  experienced  higher  civilian 
unemployment  rates  than  whites,  and  thus  have  fewer  civilian  employment  alternatives. 
Previous  studies  have  also  concluded  that  minorities  are  more  likely  to  be  retained  than 
whites.  [Ref.  23] 
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b.  Family  Status 


The  family  status  of  army  officer  is  coded  as  a  set  of  dummy  variables: 
“single  with  no  dependent”  (SND),  “single  with  dependent”  (SWD),  “married  with  no 
dependent”  (MND),  and  “married  with  dependent”  (MWD).  However,  SWD  is  omitted 
from  the  data  set  because  of  its  small  size  (1%).  It  is  expected  that  MND  and  MWD  are 
more  likely  to  stay  in  the  military  than  SND,  the  base  case,  because  the  opportunity  costs 
associated  with  leaving  active  duty  and  finding  employment  with  similar  pay  and  benefits 
would  be  greater  for  those  officers  supporting  their  dependents. 

2.  Tenure  Characteristics 

a.  Military  Rank  (Pay  Grade) 

The  rank  of  each  junior  Army  officer  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  coded  as 
a  dummy  variable  for  each  rank;  01,  02,  and  03,  with  01  as  the  base  case.  01,  02,  and 
03  comprise  17.65%,  55.59%,  and  26.76%  of  the  data  sample,  respectively.  Human 
capital  theory  suggests  that  as  an  individual  experiences  wage  increases  (a  function  of 
rank  in  the  military)  he  or  she  is  less  likely  to  quit  the  current  job  because  quitting 
becomes  more  costly  (in  terms  of  lost  pay)  associated  with  job  changes  and  longer 
periods  over  which  to  recoup  those  losses.  [Ref.  13]  This  theory  might  not  fit  the  military 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  for  senior  officers,  the  more  experience  you  have  in  the  military, 
the  more  you  enhance  your  civilian  marketability.  The  civilian  sector  seeks  experienced 
military  personnel  for  their  managerial  job  vacancies  because  of  experienced  officers’ 
high  leadership  and  management  skills.  Secondly,  01  officers  are  within  their  first  two 
years  of  service  and  they  have  not  yet  experienced  military  life.  Their  retention  intentions 
are  not  based  upon  their  military  life  experience  but  mostly  on  their  assumptions  about 
military  life.  Thus,  it  is  natural  to  expect  higher  retention  intentions  from  an  01  than  an 
02  or  an  03.  As  a  result,  the  sign  of  military  rank  is  hypothesized  as  uncertain  because  of 
these  two  offsetting  tendencies. 
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b.  Military  Occupational  Specialty 

The  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  are  categorized  as 
COMBAT,  COMBATSUPPORT,  and  COMBATSERVICESUPPORT  group.  COMBAT 
represents  tactical  operation  officers  such  as  infantry,  armor  and  artillery. 
COMBATSUPPORT  includes  officers  from  intelligence,  engineering  and  maintenance, 
and  health  care.  And  COMBATSERVICESUPPORT  contains  officers  from  supply  and 
procurement,  administration  service  and  scientific  research.  Since  the  majority  of  the 
survey  respondents  (51.19%)  are  in  the  COMBAT  group  category,  it  serves  as  the  base 
case. 

It  was  expected  that  officers  serving  in  the  COMBATSUPPORT  and 
COMBATSERVICESUPPORT  group  would  be  less  likely  to  remain  on  active  duty  than 
the  COMBAT  group  because  the  skills  acquired  in  these  MOS  groups  are  more  easily 
transferable  to  the  civilian  marketplace. 

c.  Life  Expectations  (LIE EXP) 

The  variable  EIEEXP  was  generated  from  a  survey  question  that  measures 
the  degree  to  which  life  in  the  military  is  what  the  member  expected.  Officers  were  asked 
to  respond  to  the  question,  “In  general,  has  your  life  been  better  or  worse  than  you 
expected  when  you  first  entered  the  military?”  response  values  range  from  one,  indicating 
“much  worse”  to  a  value  of  five,  indicating  “much  better.”  It  is  estimated  that  the  more  an 
officer’s  expectations  about  military  life  are  met,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  stay  in  the 
military. 

d.  Matched  Military  Occupation  (MATCHOCC) 

The  variable  MATCHOCC  was  generated  from  the  survey  question  that 
asked  officers,  “Did  you  receive  the  military  occupation  of  your  choice?”  It  is 
hypothesized  that  if  an  officer  receives  his  choice  of  military  occupation  or  a  related  one, 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  military  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  his  occupation. 
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e.  Remaining  Time  in  Initial  Obligated  Service  (RTIME) 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  officers  have  a  contractual  period  of  service 
required  by  a  particular  commissioning  program  plus  any  further  obligation  incurred  due 
to  some  form  of  follow-on  training  (such  as  flight  school).  Response  values  range  from 
one,  indicating  “3  years  or  more”  to  a  value  of  six,  indicating  “less  than  3  months.”  It  is 
estimated  that  the  less  time  an  officer  has  in  initial  obligated  service,  the  more  he  would 
be  concerned  about  his  future  and  the  more  he  would  like  to  stay  in  the  military  due  to 
experience  in  this  occupation.  The  correlation  of  pay  grade  (coded  1,2,  and  3  for  01,  02, 
and  03,  respectively)  with  RTIME  is  -0.1761. 

3.  Economic  Characteristics 

a.  Probability  of  Finding  a  Good  Civilian  Job  (PROBJOB) 

Studies  by  economists  and  psychologists  alike  have  found  that  the 
perceived  chance  of  finding  an  alternative  job  affects  quit  behavior.  [Ref.  13]  This 
variable  measures  the  officer’s  impression  of  his  likelihood  of  finding  a  better  job  in  the 
civilian  sector  if  he  leaves  the  job  now.  This  variable  ranges  from  a  one  “strongly 
disagree”  to  five  “strongly  agree.”  As  the  perceived  chance  of  finding  a  better  civilian  job 
rises,  retention  intention  is  likely  to  fall.  Therefore,  a  negative  relationship  with  retention 
intention  is  hypothesized  for  this  variable. 

b.  Transferability  of  Military  Experience  and  Training  to  Civilian 
Job  (CIVTRANS) 

The  variable  CIVTRANS  was  generated  from  the  survey  question  about 
the  degree  to  which  military  experience  and  training  can  be  directly  transferred  to  a 
civilian  job.  Response  values  range  from  one,  “Strongly  disagree”  to  a  value  of  five, 
“Strongly  agree.”  It  is  expected  that  those  officers  who  think  that  their  experience  and 
training  are  transferable  would  be  more  likely  to  plan  to  leave  the  military. 

4.  Cognitive  Characteristics  and  Factor  Analysis 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  candidate  cognitive/job  satisfaction  variables  (see 
Table  9),  factor  analysis  was  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  variables  that  are  measuring 
similar  attributes  among  related  groups  of  variables. 
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Factor  analysis  is  a  technique  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  underlying 
patterns  of  relationships  exist  among  a  group  of  variables,  so  that  the  data  may  be 
reduced  to  a  smaller  set  of  a  common  factors  or  components  that  may  be  taken  as  source 
variables  accounting  for  the  observed  interrelations  in  the  data.  [Ref.  27]  The  number  of 
factors  actually  chosen  for  each  category  of  questions  is  based  on: 

•  those  factors  with  Eigenvalues  greater  than  or  equal  to  one, 

•  those  factors  that  seemed  to  represent  logical  groups  of  variables.  [Ref.  30] 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  independent  variables  in  the  model,  the 
nineteen  “satisfaction  with  military  life”  variables  were  combined  and  reduced  to  four 
principal  components.  Once  the  factors  were  extracted,  they  were  rotated  using  the 
varimax  rotation  technique  to  derive  more  easily  interpretable  variables.  Table  11 
displays  the  factors  and  the  related  satisfaction  variables. 


Table  11.  Factor  Analysis  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables 


Component  Factors  and  Related  I 

Satisfaction  Variables  | 

FACTOR  LOADINGS 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Intrinsic  Values  | 

Unit’s  Morale 

0.705 

0.058 

0.152 

0.013 

Enjoyment  from  Job 

0.630 

0.262 

0.159 

0.134 

Personal  Workbad 

0.622 

0.042 

0.287 

0.096 

Quality  of  Leadership 

0.488 

0.339 

0.116 

0.116 

Personal/Family  Time  | 

0.486 

0.015 

0.387 

0.134 

Military  Values  | 

0.435 

0.334 

0.095 

0.125  1 

Level  of  Manning  in  Unit  | 

0.428 

-0.037 

0.222 

0.131  1 

Type  of  Assignments  | 

0.405 

0.356 

0.240 

0.122  1 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Career  I 

Advancement  Opportunities  | 

Chances  of  Luture  Advancement  | 

0.091  1 

0.766  1 

0.169 

0.068  1 

Pace  of  Promotions 

0.053 

0.625 

0.294 

0.073 

Training  and  Professional  Development 

0.427  1 

0.451 

0.115  1 

0.161  ' 

Job  Security 

0.062 

0.400 

0.031 

0.076  1 
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Table  11.  Factor  Analysis  of  Job  Satisfaction  Variables  (Continued) 


Component  Factors  and  Related 
Satisfaction  Variables 

FACTOR  LOADINGS 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Job  Deployment  I 
and  Economic  Life  | 

Other  Military  Duties  | 

0.246  1 

0.114  1 

0.623  1 

0.040  ; 

Deployments  | 

0.248  1 

0.125  1 

0.584  1 

0.050 

Basic  Pay  | 

0.085 

0.229 

0.341 

0.122  ' 

Frequency  of  PCS  Moves  | 

0.157 

0.212  i 

0.324  j 

0.103 

Retirement  Pay 

0.144 

0.125 

0.317  1 

0.241 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Health  Services  | 

1 

Medical  Care  | 

0.203 

0.139  1 

0.150  1 

0.797 

Dental  Care  | 

0.116 

0.157  1 

0.124 

0.773  1 

a.  Satisfaction  with  Military  Intrinsic  Values  (F actor  1) 

The  variables  that  “loaded”  most  heavily  on  FACTORl  were  responses  to 
those  survey  questions  that  measured  the  officer’s  satisfaction  with  various  intrinsic 
values  such  as  unit’s  morale,  personal  workload,  enjoyment  from  job,  personal  and 
family  time,  quality  of  leadership,  level  of  manning  in  unit,  military  values,  and  type  of 
assignments.  It  was  hypothesized  that  an  increase  in  satisfaction  with  military  intrinsic 
values  would  lead  to  an  increased  likelihood  of  retention. 

b.  Satisfaction  with  Military  Career  Advancement  Opportunities 
(Factor!) 

Satisfaction  variables  such  as  job  security,  advancement  opportunities, 
pace  of  promotion,  and  training  form  FACTOR2.  It  is  estimated  that  one  who  is  more 
satisfied  with  career  advancement  opportunities  will  more  likely  stay  in  the  military. 

c.  Satisfaction  with  Military  Job  Deployment  and  Economic  Life 
(Factors) 

The  variables  that  weighed  most  heavily  on  this  category  were  satisfaction 
with  frequency  of  PCS  moves  (Permanent  Change  of  Station),  other  military  duties. 
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deployments,  basic  pay  and  retirement  pay.  It  is  estimated  that  the  more  the  officer  is 
satisfied  with  this  area,  the  greater  the  chances  he  will  remain  in  the  military. 

d.  Satisfaction  with  Military  Health  Services  (Factord) 

Factord  consisted  of  satisfaction  variables  with  medical  and  dental  care. 
An  officer’s  satisfaction  with  military  health  services  is  hypothesized  to  have  a  positive 
relationship  with  retention  intention. 

Table  12  provides  a  summary  of  the  model  explanatory  variables  and  their 
hypothesized  relationship  with  retention  intention. 


Table  12.  Explanatory  Variable  and  Expected  Signs 


Variable 

Expected  Sign 

Demographic  Characteristics  | 

Race/Ethnic  Group  (Black/Hispanic,  and  Other) 

+  (compared  to  White) 

Eamily  Status  (MND,  MWD)  | 

+  (compared  to  SND)  | 

Economic  Characteristics  j 

1 

Probability  of  Einding  a  Good  Civilian  Job  I 

(PROBJOB) 

1 

Transferability  of  Military  Experience  and  Training  to  I 
Civilian  Job  (CIVTRANS) 

- 

Tenure  Characteristics 

Military  Rank  (02,  03)  | 

Uncertain  (compared  to  01)  | 

Military  Occupational  Specialty  (Combatsupport,  I 

Combatservicesupport)  | 

-  (compared  to  Combat) 

Eife  Expectations  (EIEEXP) 

+  1 

Matched  Military  Occupation  (MATCHOCC) 

+  1 

Remaining  Time  in  Initial  Obligated  Service  (RTIME)  j 

+ 

Cognitive  Characteristics  j 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Intrinsic  Values  (EACTORl) 

+ 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Career  Advancement 
Opportunities  (EACT0R2) 

+ 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Job  Deployment  and  I 

Economic  Eife  (EACT0R3)  1 

+  1 

Satisfaction  with  Military  Health  Services  (EACTORl)  | 

+  1 
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C.  MODEL  RESULTS 

1.  Discussion  of  Estimated  Coefficients 

a.  Are  the  Hypotheses  Verified? 

The  signs  of  the  coefficients  of  all  the  explanatory  variables,  except  for 
FACTOR4,  are  in  my  hypothesized  direction.  Since  FACTOR4  is  not  significantly 
different  from  zero,  it  does  not  have  impact  on  explaining  the  retention  intention.  Also,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  model  equation  is  supported  by  the  sound  theory  and  the 
explanatory  variables  are  chosen  correctly.  Table  13  displays  the  parameter  estimates  and 
associated  probability  values  for  the  model. 


Table  13.  Logistic  Regression  Results  for  Junior  Male  Army  Officers 


Variable 

Parameter  Estimate 

Probability  Value 

02 

-0.2917 

0.3439 

03**  : 

-0.9107 

0.0106 

BLACK/  HISP 

0.1385 

0.7139 

OTHR* 

0.6977  1 

0.0582  1 

MWD** 

0.7129  1 

0.0167  1 

MND 

0.1042  1 

0.6757  1 

RTIME 

0.0288  1 

0.8371  1 

COMBATSUPPORT 

-0.0618  1 

0.8179  1 

COMBATSERVICESUPPORT 

-0.3777 

0.2251 

CIVTRANS 

-0.0898  1 

0.3945 

PROBJOB*** 

-0.5962  1 

<.0001 

EIEEXP*** 

0.3951  1 

0.0016  1 

MATCHOCC 

-0.0625  1 

0.8037 

EACTORl*** 

0.9284  1 

<.0001 

PACTOR2*** 

0.5038  1 

0.0004  1 

PACTOR3*** 

0.5589  1 

0.0002 

PACTOR4 

-0.0897  1 

0.4721 

***  =  Significant  at  one  percent;  **  =  Significant  at  five  percent;  I 

*  =  Significant  at  ten  percent.  | 
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b.  Interpretation  of  the  Meaning  Significance  and  Magnitude  of  the 
Estimated  Coefficients 

PROBJOB,  LIFEXP,  FACTORl,  FACTOR2,  and  FACTORS  are  all 
significant  at  the  one  percent  significance  level,  while  03  and  MWD  are  significant  at  the 
five  percent  significance  level.  OTHR  is  significant  at  the  ten  percent  significance  level. 
The  rest  of  the  explanatory  variables  are  not  significant  at  any  of  the  usual  level  of 
significance.  Significance  and  magnitude  of  estimated  coefficients  can  be  seen  in  Table 
13.  The  binomial  logit  model  was  used  to  analyze  the  retention  intention  of  junior  male 
Army  officers  in  pay  grades  01  to  03.  The  behavioral  assumption  underlying  this 
retention  theory  is  that  an  officer  has  preferences  between  two  alternatives:  stay  or  leave. 
The  logistic  regression  model  relates  the  participation  decision  of  the  ith  officer  Yi  to  a 
“k”  dimensioned  vector  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  Army  officer.  The  relative 
contributions  of  the  individual  determinants  of  retention  may  be  calculated  in  this  non¬ 
linear  multivariate  model  by  calculating  the  partial  effects  of  each  variable.  The  estimated 
logistic  regression  coefficients  do  not  provide  direct  interpretation  due  to  the  non-linear 
nature  of  the  coefficients.  [Ref.  11]  In  logit  regression,  the  change  in  Y  from  one  unit 
change  in  Xi  depends  not  only  on  (31  but  also  the  values  of  X2,  X3  and  the  other 
explanatory  variables. 

The  partial  effects  of  explanatory  variables  on  the  dependent  variable  is 
calculated  by  measuring  the  impact  of  a  one -unit  change  in  each  independent  variable  on 
the  retention  probability  of  a  referent  junior  male  Army  officer.  Using  the  mean  value  for 
the  continuous  variables  and  zero  for  the  dummy  variables,  the  referent  or  “base  case” 
male  junior  Army  officer  in  this  sample  is  single  without  dependents,  white,  combatant  in 
pay  grade  01  with  “7  months  to  less  than  1  year”  initial  obligated  service.  He  believes 
that  he  could  easily  find  a  good  civilian  job,  and  he  disagrees  that  his  experience  and 
military  training  are  transferable  to  civilian  job.  He  thinks  that  life  has  been  about  what 
he  expected  when  he  first  entered  the  military,  and  he  received  the  military  occupation  of 
his  choice.  Values  used  for  his  level  of  satisfaction  with  military  intrinsic  values,  military 
career  advancement  opportunities,  military  job  deployment  and  economic  life,  and 
military  health  services  were  all  at  the  mean  levels  for  the  sample.  Table  14  summarizes 
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the  characteristics  of  the  “base  case”  junior  male  Army  officer.  The  meanings  of 
variables  in  this  table  are  defined  in  Section  B  of  this  chapter. 


Table  14.  Characteristics  of  the  Base  Case  Individual 


Variable 

Base  Case 

Race/Ethnic  Group  (White,  Black/Hispanic,  and 
Other) 

White 

Eamily  Status  (SND,  MND,  and  MWD) 

Single  with  no  dependents 

Military  Rank  (01,  02,  and  03) 

01 

Military  Occupational  Specialty  (Combat, 
Combatsupport,  and  Combatservicesupport) 

Combat 

Eife  Expectations  (EIEEXP) 

About  as  expected 

Matched  Military  Occupation  (MATCHOCC) 

Yes 

Remaining  Time  in  Initial  Obligated  Service 
(RTIME) 

7  months  to  less  than  a  year 

Probability  of  binding  a  Good  Civilian  Job 
(PROBJOB) 

Agree 

Transferability  of  Military  Experience  and 

Training  to  Civilian  Job  (CIVTRANS) 

Disagree 

c.  Interpretation  of  the  Partial  Effects 

The  calculated  partial  effects  of  the  logistic  regression  model  are  presented 

in  Table  15. 


Table  15.  Partial  Effects  of  Significant  Explanatory  Variables 


Variable 

Partial  Effects 

03** 

-0.20640 

OTHR* 

1  0.17074  1 

MWD** 

0.17423 

PROBJOB*** 

-0.14144 

***  =  Significant  at  one  percent; 

*  =  Significant  at  ten  percent. 

**  =  Significant  at  five  percent;  j 
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Table  15.  Partial  Effects  of  Significant  Explanatory  Variables  (Continued) 


Variable  | 

Partial  Effects 

EIEEXP***  1 

0.09835 

EACTORl***  1 

0.22216  1 

PACT0R2*** 

0.12486  1 

PACT0R3***  1 

0.13808  1 

***  =  Significant  at  one  percent;  **  =  Significant  at  five  percent;  I 

*  =  Significant  at  ten  percent.  | 

Interpretation  of  the  partial  effects  is  as  follows: 

03 

The  military  rank  variable,  03,  is  significant  at  the  five  percent  significance  level 
and  is  negatively  signed.  An  03  male  Army  officer  has  20.6%  less  retention  intention 
than  an  01  male  Army  officer,  ceteris  paribus. 

OTHR 

The  “other  race”  variable  is  significant  at  the  ten  percent  significance  level  and  it 
is  positively  signed.  An  Army  officer  of  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  or 
Asian/Pacific  Islander  origin  has  a  17%  higher  retention  intention  than  a  white  male 
Army  officer,  ceteris  paribus. 

MWD 

The  variable,  married  with  dependents,  is  significant  at  the  five  percent 
significance  level  and  is  positively  signed.  A  married  junior  male  Army  officer  with 
dependents  has  a  17.4%  higher  retention  intention  than  a  single  officer  with  no 
dependents,  ceteris  paribus. 

PROBJOB 

The  probability  of  a  finding  a  good  civilian  job  variable  is  significant  at  the  one 
percent  significance  level  and  is  negatively  signed.  A  one -unit  increase  in  the  probability 
of  finding  a  good  civilian  job,  given  the  base  characteristics,  yields  a  14.1%  decrease  in 
the  retention  intention  for  male  Army  officers,  ceteris  paribus. 
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LIFEXP 

Officers’  expectation  for  life  when  they  first  entered  the  military  is  significant  at 
the  one  percent  significance  level  and  is  positively  signed.  A  one-unit  increase  in  the 
expectations  of  male  Army  officers  for  military  life  results  in  9.8%  increase  in  intention 
to  continue  the  military  career,  ceteris  paribus. 

FACTORl,  FACTOR2,  FACTORS 

Three  of  the  factor  analysis  variables,  satisfaction  with  military  intrinsic  values, 
military  career  advancement  opportunities,  and  military  deployment  and  economic  life 
are  all  significant  at  the  one  percent  significance  level  and  are  positively  signed.  A  one 
standard  deviation  increase  from  the  average  component  score  for  these  factors  results  in 
a  22.2%,  12.5%,  and  13.8%  increase  in  retention  intentions  of  Army  officers, 
respectively. 


D.  GOODNESS  OF  FIT 

The  ultimate  goal  in  any  multivariate  regression  model  is  to  find  explanatory 
variables  that  are  theoretically  sound  and  relevant  for  meaningful  policy  interpretation. 
In  this  model,  seven  of  the  seventeen  variables  have  a  significant  impact  upon  retention. 

First,  in  order  to  measure  the  goodness-of-fit,  a  Global  Null  Hypothesis  was 
tested.  The  test  (-2  Log  L)  has  a  Chi-Square  distribution  with  the  null  hypothesis  that  all 
regression  coefficients  in  the  model  are  zero.  The  junior  male  Army  officer  retention 
model  produced  a  -2  Log  L  Chi-Square  score  of  182.7976  with  17  degrees  of  freedom 
and  a  probability  value  of  <0.0001.  Based  on  this,  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  coefficients 
of  all  of  the  explanatory  variables  in  the  model  are  zero  was  rejected.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  explanatory  variables  as  a  group  are  statistically  significant  in  explaining  the 
dependent  variable. 

Another  measure  for  goodness-of-fit  of  logistic  regression  models  is  R^p  (the 
percentage  of  correctly  predicted  observations  in  the  sample).  The  model’s  I^p  (Number 
of  observations  predicted  correctly/  Total  Observations)  is  72.7  with  the  probability  cut- 
point  of  0.58.  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  72.7%  of  the  observations  in  the  data  set  are 
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classified  correctly  as  stayers  or  leavers  when  using  this  model.  The  generalized 
coefficients  of  determination  for  general  binomial  models,  F?  and  Max  [Ref.  5],  are 
0.28  and  0.38,  respectively  for  this  model.  These  are  relatively  low  values  for  these 
statistics,  but  typical  for  models  of  individual  level  retention. 

The  degree  of  multicollinearity  present  is  another  goodness- of- fit  measure  applied 
to  multivariate  regression  models.  Multicollinearity  exists  when  an  explanatory  variable 
is  linearly  related  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  explanatory  variables.  [Ref.  26]  A 
sufficiently  strong  linear  functional  relationship  between  two  or  more  explanatory 
variables  can  make  the  coefficient  estimates  unstable.  In  order  to  detect  multicolllinearity 
in  this  model,  simple  correlatbn  coefficients  between  the  explanatory  variable  were 
examined.  Pay  grade,  length  of  service,  and  age  variables  were  found  to  be  highly 
correlated.  The  year  of  service  (YOS)  variable  has  the  correlation  coefficient  of  0.67  with 
the  age  variable  (RAGE_M).  Another  measure  of  the  severity  of  multicollinearity  is  the 
variance  inflation  factor  (VIF).  The  variance  inflation  factor  (VIF)  is  a  method  of 
detecting  the  severity  of  multicollinearity  by  looking  at  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
explanatory  variable  can  be  explained  by  all  other  explanatory  variables  in  the  equation. 
[Ref.  26]  The  VIF  of  the  age  variable  (2.070)  was  found  to  be  greater  than  the  VIF  of  the 
model  (1.407).  As  a  result  of  these  tests,  the  age  and  length  of  service  variables  were 
omitted  from  the  model  and  the  pay  grade  variables  were  retained. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  collinear  variables  measuring 
similar  satisfaction  attributes  among  related  groups  of  variables,  factor  analysis  was  used 
and  nineteen  “satisfaction  with  military  life”  variables  were  combined  and  reduced  to 
four  uncorrelated  principal  components  (See  cognitive  characteristics  and  factor  analysis 
for  this  procedure  in  Section  B  of  this  chapter). 
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V.  QUADRANT  ANALYSIS 


The  purpose  of  “Quadrant  Analysis”  is  to  determine  which  employee  satisfaction 
variables  need  improvement  in  order  to  raise  an  organization’s  overall  level  of  job 
satisfaction.  The  analysis  involves  determining  the  importance  of  each  employee 
satisfaction  facet  to  overall  job  satisfaction  and  an  organization’s  current  performance  in 
each  facet.  Two  metrics  are  used  for  each  employee  satisfaction  facet: 

1.  Importance  Metric 

A  measure  of  the  importance  of  each  employee  satisfaction  variable  {Pay,  medical 
care,  dental  care,  retirement,  promotion,  advancement,  training,  assignment,  deployment, 
other  duty,  manning,  morale,  workload,  personal  time,  leadership,  military  values, 
enjoyment)  to  overall  military  job  satisfaction.  These  variable  correlations  with  overall 
military  job  satisfaction  are  used  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  each  variable  is  related 
to  overall  job  satisfaction.  A  value  of  “0”  indicates  no  correlation,  and  a  value  of  “1” 
indicates  perfect  correlation.  Variables  with  correlations  closer  to  “1”  are  considered  to 
have  higher  importance.  Table  16  displays  the  importance  metric. 

2.  Performance  Metric 

This  metric  indicates  how  well  the  military  performs  in  each  facet  of  satisfaction 
with  the  military.  For  each  of  the  19  satisfaction  variables,  the  percent  of  respondents 
who  indicated  satisfaction  with  that  variable  is  determined.  This  performance  metric  is 
constructed  by  recoding  responses  as,  “very  satisfied  and  satisfied=l”  and  “dissatisfied 
and  very  dissatisfied  =0.”  The  closer  the  percent  is  to  100,  the  better  the  military  is 
performing.  Table  16  displays  the  performance  metric. 

Before  plotting  the  data  in  the  graph,  the  plot  was  partitioned  into  quadrants.  The 
initial  placement  of  the  lines  to  form  flie  quadrants  of  equal  size  is  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  should  be  thought  of  only  as  a  starting  place.  The  lines  can  be  moved  up  or  down,  or 
left  or  right  to  include  more  or  fewer  items  in  each  quadrant,  as  specific  offices  or 
programs  see  appropriate.  For  this  thesis,  the  cutting  lines  for  performance  and 
importance  are  50%  and  40%,  respectively. 
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Table  16. 


Quadrant  Analysis  Variables 


Satisfaction  Variable 

Labels 

Frequency 

Performance 

Importance  j 

Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

PAY 

P 

241 

306 

44.06 

0.28 

MEDICARE 

M 

251  1 

296 

45.89 

0.31 

DENTAE  CARE 

D  1 

288 

259  I 

52.65 

0.23 

RETIREMENT 

R 

102 

445  1 

18.65 

0.24  1 

PROMOTION 

PR  1 

328 

219  1 

59.96  1 

0.27  1 

ADVANCEMENT 

A  1 

367 

180  1 

67.09 

0.32  1 

TRAINING 

T 

288 

259  1 

52.65 

0.40 

ASSIGNMENT 

AS 

309 

238 

56.49  1 

0.46 

DEPEOYMENT 

DE 

157 

390 

28.70 

0.37  I 

OTHER  DUTY 

O 

134 

413  1 

24.50  1 

0.36 

MANNING 

MA 

83 

464  1 

15.17 

0.28  1 

MORAEE 

MO  1 

204 

343  1 

37.29 

0.39  1 

WORKEOAD 

W 

205 

342 

37.48 

0.45 

PERSONAE  TIME 

PE 

140 

407 

25.59 

0.44 

EEADERSHIP 

L  1 

246 

301 

44.97 

0.40 

MILITARY  VAEUES 

MV 

316 

231  I 

57.77 

0.41  j 

ENJOYMENT 

E 

260 

00 

47.53 

0.58 

PCS 

PC 

219 

328 

40.04  1 

0.27 

SECURITY 

s  1 

408 

139 

74.59  1 

0.16  i 

PERFORMANCE:  Percentage  of  satisfied  members 
IMPORTANCE  :  Correlation  with  overall  satisfaction  variable 


n=547 


Quadrant  analysis  results  are  presented  in  Figure  5. 


The  interpretation  of  the 


results  follows: 
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QUADRANT  ANALYSIS  FOR  JUNIOR  MALE  ARMY  OFFICERS  WITH  PAYGRADE  BETWEEN  01  AND  03 
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PERFORMANCE 


LABELS:  RETIREMENT=R,  MANNING=MA  PROMOTION=PR,  PERSONAL  TIME=PE,  OTHERDUTY=0,  DEPLOYMENT=DE, 
TRAINING=T,  WORKLOAD=W.  ASSIGNMENT=AS,  SECURITY'S,  ADVANCEMENTS,  MORALE=MO,  PCS=PC,  PAY=  P, 
MEDICARE=M,  LEADERSHIP=L,  DENTALCARE  =D,  MILITARY  VALUES=MV,  ENJOYMENT=E 


Figure  4.  Quadrant  Analysis  for  Junior  Army  Male  Officers 

a.  QUADRANT  I:  Critical  Improvement  Areas  (high  importance, 
low  performance) 

In  the  workload,  personal  time,  enjoyment  satisfaction  areas,  the  military  is 
not  performing  as  well  as  it  could  be,  but  these  have  a  considerable  impact  on  overall 
satisfaction  with  military  life.  These  areas  are  excellent  candidates  for  immediate 
attention. 

b.  QUADRANT  II:  Maintain  Current  Level  Areas  (high 

importance,  high  performance) 

In  the  assignment,  military  values,  and  training  satisfaction  areas,  the 
military  is  performing  well  and  these  are  important  to  overall  military  job  satisfaction. 
The  military  should  continue  current  practices  and  allocate  resources  for  these  items  so 
that  member  satisfaction  does  not  decline  and  negatively  affect  overall  military  job 
satisfaction. 
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c.  QUADRANT  III:  Lower  Return  to  Improvement  (low 

importance,  high  performance) 

In  the  dental  care,  promotion,  security,  and  advancement  areas,  the 
military  is  performing  well,  but,  while  important  to  overall  military  job  satisfaction,  these 
facets  do  not  have  as  great  an  impact  as  some  other  variables.  Generally,  additional 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  these  areas,  only  if  these  are  low  cost  improvements. 

d.  QUADRANT  IV:  Lower  Return  to  Investment  (low  importance, 
low  performance) 

In  the  manning,  other  duty,  retirement,  deployment,  morale,  leadership, 
medical  care,  pay,  and  PCS  areas,  the  military  is  not  performing  as  well  as  it  could,  but 
these  are  also  not  considered  to  have  a  critical  impact  on  overall  job  satisfaction.  There  is 
a  lower  return  on  the  investment  in  these  variables,  but,  given  resources,  improvement 
could  be  sought. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  thesis  investigates  the  factors  that  influence  the  retention  intentions  of  680 
junior  male  Army  officers  who  are  serving  within  their  initial  obligated  service.  Data  for 
this  thesis  were  drawn  from  responses  to  the  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel 
[Ref.  36]  to  estimate  the  models.  The  survey  includes  data  on  the  retention  intentions  of 
service  members.  Past  research  has  shown  that  a  member’s  intention  is  a  good  predictor 
of  retention  behavior.  Logistic  regression  analysis  is  used  to  identify  demographic, 
tenure,  economic  and  cognitive  characteristics  that  significantly  affect  the  intention  to 
stay  or  to  quit  the  military  and  to  assess  their  relative  importance.  The  SAS  software 
package  is  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

The  model  developed  is  successful  in  identifying  several  factors  influencing  the 
retention  intentions  of  junior  male  Army  officers.  Eight  of  the  seventeen  variables 
included  in  the  model  have  a  significant  impact  upon  retention.  The  factors  found  to 
influence  officers’  decision  to  remain  on  active  duty  include:  among  the  demographic 
characteristics,  family  status  and  race;  from  the  tenure  characteristics,  military  rank  (03) 
and  military  life  expectation;  from  economic  characteristics,  probability  cf  finding  a 
good  civilian  job,  and  from  the  cognitive  characteristics,  satisfaction  with  military 
intrinsic  values,  military  career  advancement  opportunities,  and  military  deployment  and 
economic  life. 

These  statistically  significant  explanatory  variables  can  be  valuable  to  Army 
manpower  planners.  For  example,  based  on  an  analysis  of  model  partial  effects,  a  married 
male  junior  Army  officer  who  has  dependents  is  17.4%  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  military 
than  is  a  single  officer  with  no  dependents,  perhaps  due  to  the  greater  opportunity  costs 
associated  with  leaving  the  military  and  finding  employment  with  similar  pay  and 
benefits  for  those  officers  supporting  their  dependents.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Army  continue  its  emphasis  on  family- oriented  programs.  Improvements  in  areas  such  as 
care  for  dependents  and  family  services  not  only  impact  the  morale  and  readiness  of  its 
personnel  but  also  influence  retention. 
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An  Army  officer  of  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  or  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
origin  has  a  17%  higher  retention  intention  than  a  white  male  Army  officer.  This  result 
suggests  that,  using  retention  as  the  only  measure  of  effectiveness,  more  advertising 
dollars  might  be  spent  to  recruit  members  of  this  group. 

An  03  male  Army  officer  is  20.6%  less  likely  to  remain  in  the  military  at  the  end 
of  his  obligated  service  than  is  current  01  officer.  Experience  in  military  makes  these 
officers  attractive  to  civilian  sector  and  increases  their  marketability.  However,  03s  are 
also  more  valuable  to  Army  than  01s  because  of  their  high  supervising,  management  and 
training  abilities  over  enlisted  soldiers.  These  results  dictate  that  the  Army  should  put 
emphasis  on  career  orientations  of  03s  rather  than  01s  who  just  signed  their  contracts 
and  supposedly  are  content  with  military  life. 

Officers’  expectations  for  life  when  they  first  entered  the  military  are  also  shown 
to  be  a  significant  influence  on  intentions.  This  result  indicates  that  recruiters  and 
advertisers  should  display  military  life  as  it  is,  rather  than  making  exaggerations  and 
misleading  young  individuals  with  illusions.  If  the  expectations  of  an  individual  are  not 
met  after  entering  the  service,  he  is  more  likely  to  quit  at  the  end  of  contracted  service, 
incurring  high  training  costs  to  the  military.  Demonstrating  military  life  accurately  to 
young  potential  military  joiners  may  decrease  the  number  of  accessions,  but  the  Army 
could  retain  more  officers  whose  expectations  are  met.  (9.8%  in  this  study) 

The  perception  of  external  employment  opportunities  is  also  important  and 
significant  in  the  retention  decision  process  for  junior  male  Army  officers.  Officers  who 
strongly  agree  that  they  can  find  a  good  civilian  job  are  14.1%  less  likely  to  remain  on 
active  duty.  Although  the  Army  has  little  or  no  control  over  the  chance  of  finding  a  good 
civilian  job  alternative,  policy  maker  should  remain  aware  of  how  this  factor  affects 
retention,  and  how  it  can  vary  over  time.  However,  using  career  counselors  effectively  for 
those  people  nearing  their  initial  obligated  service  may  have  a  positive  effect  on 
retention.  The  counselor  could  inform  the  officers  about  what  they  can  realistically 
expect  to  earn  in  civilian  jobs  and  then  emphasize  the  advantages  the  Army  can  offer 
over  civilian  opportunities. 

Satisfaction  with  military  intrinsic  values,  military  career  advancement 
opportunities,  and  military  job  deployment  and  economic  life  yield  22.2%,  12.5%,  and 
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13.8%  increase  in  retention  likelihood  of  junior  male  Army  officers,  respectively. 
Although  these  component  factors  give  an  idea  about  how  these  satisfaction  variables 
affect  the  retention  intentions  of  male  Army  officers.  Separating  the  effects  of  individual 
facets  of  satisfaction  is  difficult.  A  quadrant  analysis  of  the  satisfaction  variables 
indicates  target  areas  for  improvement  in  order  to  raise  the  military’s  overall  level  of  job 
satisfaction.  It  is  concluded  that  the  areas  of  strength  for  the  Army  are  assignment, 
military  values,  and  training.  In  these  satisfaction  areas,  the  military  is  performing  well 
and  these  are  important  to  overall  military  job  satisfaction.  The  workload,  personal  time, 
enjoyment  satisfaction  areas  are  problematic  areas  of  the  Army  and  need  immediate 
attention.  Improvements  in  the  manning,  other  duty,  retirement,  deployment,  morale, 
leadership,  medical  care,  pay,  and  PCS  areas  are  not  considered  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  overall  job  satisfaction  due  to  the  lower  return  on  investment  in  these 
variables. 

Finally,  the  Army  should  not  expect  additional  resources  devoted  to  the  dental 
care,  promotion,  security,  and  advancement  areas  to  have  as  great  an  impact  as  they 
would  if  expended  on  other  areas. 

B.  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  inadequate  number  of  women  and  minorities  in  this  thesis  made  it  difficult  to 
analyze  the  factors  that  may  have  affected  the  retention  intentions  of  these  important 
groups.  Future  surveys  should  attempt  to  assure  sufficient  sample  size  of  these  groups  to 
conduct  appropriate  retention  analysis. 

This  thesis  used  data  from  the  1999  DoD  Survey  of  Active  Duty  Personnel  to 
develop  an  econometric  model  to  predict  junior  male  Army  officer  retention  intention. 
Due  to  the  relatively  recent  fielding  of  the  survey,  this  thesis  was  unable  to  test  the 
validity  of  intention  as  a  predictor  of  actual  retention  behavior.  However,  the  results  of 
the  econometric  model  should  be  confirmed  when  actual  turnover  behavior  information 
becomes  available.  Did  the  member  stay  or  did  he  leave  the  military  service?  Does  his 
actual  behavior  match  his  intentions?  The  validation  of  a  model  designed  to  predict 
retention  intentions  can  only  occur  when  follow-on  data  are  used  to  compare  the 
members’  intentions  with  their  actual  behavior. 
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This  thesis  also  focused  on  the  distinction  among  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  groups.  These  are  very  broad  groupings.  Future  research  should 
examine  the  differences  in  retention  intentions  by  military  occupational  specialties 
(MOS). 

Since  03s’  retention  intentions  differ  from  01s’,  future  research  should  analyze 
03s  separately  and  identify  the  factors  influencing  the  retention  intentions  of  these 
officers  who  are  of  critical  importance  to  the  Army. 

Army  officer  retention  intentions  are  very  sensitive  to  intrinsic,  career 
advancement,  and  job  deployment  aspects.  The  more  dissatisfied  a  junior  male  Army 
officer  is  with  these  aspects,  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to  stay  in  the  Army.  Further 
research  should  be  done  to  define  how  effort  should  be  expended  in  order  to  maintain 
each  of  these  satisfaction  variables  at  high  levels. 
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APPENDIX 


1999  SURVEY  of  ACTIVE  DUTY  PERSONNEU 


DMDC  Survey  No.99-0001 


DEFENSE  MANPOWER  DATA  CENTER  ATTN: 
SURVEY  PROCESSING  CENTER  DATA  RECOGNITION 
CORPORATION  5900  BAKER  ROAD 
MINNETONKA,  MN  55345  -5967 
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ASSIGNMENT  INFORMATION 


1.  During  ikr  pa\(  12  mtnlks.  k*w  uaav  b*un  p«r 
wMkdkl  you  unually  work? 

L  O  4fl  howr  or  less 
Z  041-50  hours 
5,  O  Sl-Oi.i  houri 
4_  0  6l-?0  hoirt 

5.  O  71-80  lioijrt 

0  O  81  hows  or  more 

2.  Diirins  your  liw)  fidl  w  erkwrek.  bow  unoy  hours  (kd 
you  work? 

L  0  4iJ  hows  or  less 

2,  041-50  hour 

3,  O  51-60  liour* 

4,  O  61-70  1h>w» 

1  0  71-80  hour 

6.  O  81  houis  or  more 

MWu3A-^W8)iP.''  Codirg  Nole  36 

3.  When  you  b*vt  k*d  to  work  wore  hours  t  kon  usual 
duiiag  the  past  12  months,  what  were  the  primars' 
mMons?  (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

O  Not  applioahle 

B  O  Mission  crhs^al  requiirmenls 

C  O  Mission  prcparalioi>'irau]in$;.'maioienui;< 

D  O  Tasked  with  addil  ioiwl  duties  (e  g. ,  special 
projects) 

O  Unit  washing  ready  for  deptoyweil 

E _  O  Mamii^  not  sufficient  for  workload  (ie..  not 

enougli  aiithoi  izatioiiS'T)ilki  s) 

0  O  Unit  was  under-manned  (i  e., 

authorcations.'billeU  not  filled) 


4.  Are  you  currently  asdgaed  to  skip  or  shore  duly? 

L.  O  Ship 
2,  O  Shore 

.4!,'.  0 Does  not  apply.  1  do  not  ha\e  a  ship'shote  rotation 


M?(w>5*  (Comment) 

5.  V^Tterr  is  your  prtiBairal  duty  italion  located? 

k.  O  In  one  of  the  SO  Stales  or  the  District  of  Coltmbia 
2.  O  in  American  Samoa,  Caiam,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  or 
Puerto  Rico 

1.  OCbeisea* 

M40O6*  I  Coding  Note  1 

6.  .Arc  you  cun'eady  oa  a  deploymeal  that  will  keep 
you  away  from  borne  for  at  least  3(  consecudse 
days? 

L  OYes 

Z.  O  No  ->Go  to  Question  8  iCSU^SK 
M0W7* 

7.  Where  are  you  ciirrcilly  dqiloyed? 

I  O  In  one  of  the  5(1  Stales  or  die  Districl  of  Colimbia 

2.  OIn  American  Samoa.  Ouam,  U  S  Virgin  Islands  or 

Puerto  Rico 
3_  OOeiseas 
^  O  .Afloat  at  sea 

S.  Where  do  you  live  at  your  peraiaaent  duty  station? 

JL  O  Aboard  shp 

Z.  OBanackai'doimCiiKludiiigBEQoi  BOQ) 

OGeogiapliic  bachelors  ban ^ks 
^  O  Milnarv  family  housmg.  on  base 

5.  O  Military  fam  ily  liousng,  offlvise 

6_  O  Civilian  housing  dial  I  own  or  pay  nioitgage  on 
7,  O  Milkaiy  or  civilian  hosisinglhal  I  leit,  off  base 

6.  OOlher 

MWOPA-Nyxipi  (OOI5.;EuI,S) 

4.  How  satisfied  are  yon  with  the  followini' 

characleristk-s  of  your  ourreat  reiadence  and 
comniinily  at  your  permaieil  duty  slalioi? 

Very  dissatisfied 
4 — Diisabsied  | 


li. 

O  Part  of  mil  was  deployed 

I_ 

O  Demanding  supervisor 

L. 

O  Problems  involving  subordinates 

a. 

K... 

O  Hijdl  wctfcload 

b. 

L... 

O  Poor  plaming  or  lack  of  planiing 

M_ 

O  tDtheis  were  not  cairying  their  woifcload 

0, 

K. 

O  Intpeciiore:  and  tiapeciion  preparation 

iL 

O  Equipment  failwe  and  repairs 

d 

P . 

O  None  of  the  above 

3~-  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
2;::::Salisficd 
I —  Very  satisfied 
Cost  of  tcsideiKC 


I  I 
I  I  I 


‘oUU 


la  this  survey,  "pcrBiaanil  duly  staliou”  a  coasidrrrd 
your  pemaaeal  post,  base.  port,  or  other  duty  location. 
such  aa,  a  roctaiiting  station. _ 


residence 


resiifeiice 


aiea  wlieie  you  live 
f.  Safety  of  die  area  wtieie  you 

live 

g  Distance  to  workplace 

h.  Distance  to  shoppmg  areas 

L  Distance  to  recreation  areas 


0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
o  o  o  o  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
o  o  o  o  o 
0  0  0  0  0 
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M?.?J5A-M9yj_^Coding_Note  36 

10.  Why  did  you  choose  your  current  residence  at  your 
permanent  duty  station?  (MARK  ALL  THAT 
APPLY.) 

A  __  O I  had  no  choice  in  my  residence 

B___  O  Best  value  for  the  money 

C...  O  Safety  and  security 

D  __  O  Close  to  workplace 

E___  O  Close  to  base  facilities,  services  or  programs 

E...  O  Spouse's  choice 

G  __  O  Better  schools 

H  __  O  Fewer  rules 

1.. .  O  Privacy 

t..  O  Wanted  to  live  in  a  specific  area  or  community 
K  __  O  Available  ri^t  away 
L...  O  Military  housing  was  unavailable 
M__  O  Civilian  housing  was  unavailable 
N ..  O  Better  than  available  military  housing  (on  base 
or  off  base) 

0___  O  Better  than  available  civilian  housing 
E...  O  Wanted  military  neighbors 

Q. ..  O  Wanted  civilian  nei^bors 

R. ..  Oaher 

M91I 

11.  If  your  cost  to  hve  in  civiUan  or  mihtary  housing  at 
your  permanent  duty  station  were  the  same,  where 
would  you  prefer  to  live? 

L  O  Military  housing,  on  base 

2  O  Military  operated  housing,  off  base 

3  _  O  Civilian  housing 
M?l!2IOW8/EO!.8)./.Coding,Note2 

12.  During  your  active  duty  career,  how  many 
permanent  changes  of  station  (PCSs)  have  you 
made?  aNCLUDE  PCS  FOR  A  REMOTE  OR 
UNACCOMPANIED  TOUR.) 

6.1 .  0  Does  not  apply,  I  have  notyet  received  my  first 

assignment  ->Go  to  Question  14  M991.2.SK 


.1.  0  1 

.9. 

06 

2.  0  2 

i 

07 

3  03 

8 

08 

4  04 

9 

09 

5  05 

M9913A-M9913Z  (■0012/E012') 

10 

0  10  or  more 

13.  For  your  most  recent  PCS  move,  were  any  of  the 

following  a  problem?  (ANSWER  EVEN  IF  THIS  IS 
YOUR  FIRST  ASSIGNMENT.) 

-6---;  Does  not  apply 
4-.--.:  Not  a  problem 
3—:  Slight  problem  | 
Somewhat  of  a  problem  |  | 

Serious  problem  III 

a  Change  in  PCS  orders  (report  0  0  0  0  0 

date  or  destination) 

b.  Hours  and  location  of  offices  0  0  0  0  0 

providing  PCS  assistance 

c.  Waiting  for  permanent  housing  0  0  0  0  0 

to  become  available 


Does  not  apply 
4;“  Not  a  problem 
3--~  Slight  problem  |  | 

2--“  Somewhat  of  a  problem  |  |  [ 

1  Serious  problem  |  |  |  | 

d.  Selling  or  renting  out  your  0  0  0  0  0 

former  residence 

e.  Purchasing  or  renting  your  0  0  0  0  0 

current  residence 

f  Amount  of  time  to  prepare  for  0  0  0  0  0 

move 

g.  Shipping/storing  household  0  0  0  0  0 

goods 

h.  TAD/TDYen  route  0  0  0  0  0 

i.  Temporary  lodging  expenses  0  0  0  0  0 

j.  Costs  related  to  security  0  0  0  0  0 

deposit(s) 

k.  Cost  of  moving  pets  0  0  0  0  0 

1  Cost  of  moving  vehicles  0  0  0  0  0 

m.  Costs  of  setting  up  new  0  0  0  0  0 

residence  (e.g.,  curtains, 

carpeting,  painting). 

n.  Settling  dama^  claims  0  0  0  0  0 

0.  Non-reimbursed  transportation  0  0  0  0  0 

costs  incurred  during  the  move 

p.  Timeliness  of  reimbursements  0  0  0  0  0 

q.  Accuracy  of  reimbursements  0  0  0  0  0 

r.  Time  off  at  destination  to  0  0  0  0  0 

complete  move 

s.  Chan^  in  cost  of  living  0  0  0  0  0 

t.  Loss  or  decrease  of  spouse  0  0  0  0  0 

income 

u.  Spouse  employment  0  0  0  0  0 

V.  Transferability  of  entitlements  0  0  0  0  0 

(e.g..  Supplemental  Security 
Income) 

w.  Obtaining  special  education  0  0  0  0  0 

services 

X.  Spouse/dependents  changing  0  0  0  0  0 

schools 

y.  Transferability  of  college  credits  0  0  0  0  0 

z.  Availability  of  childcare  0  0  0  0  0 
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Ii  thii  ninTi,  the  drfuilion  of  "Biktaiy  dutirs”  Indudn 
deptoyiKiis.TADiiTDYs.tniiiiiD;,  niitan>  MliKali*i, 
rimr  «l  «c«,  and  fitid  _ 

14.  InlhaBiWl  12  mihuI]*.  fcavtvdiihffnawav  fw 
>*Br  prrmaBcal  duly  ititiDi  tvrruithl  bttausr  of 
)*Hr  nililai'y  duties’ 

I.  0  Yes 


1  O No Got*  Question  1 9  NW»I4SK 

1$.  In  tbe  |)Mt  12  u*Hb,  kow  nany  separate  iiMes 
vrert  you  uway  Irtm  your  prnuaiieut  duly  siiilbu 
fnr  at  Insst  «ur  aagki  breausr  *f  yaiu'  niklary 
duties? 

.L  01-2  time*  S.O9-10lnDe» 

2  O  J-4  time*  ^011-12  time* 

.3  O  5-(!  line*  ^  O  Otimeaoi  more 

.1  O  7-8  times 

14.  Duria£  Ike  past  12  m*ilbs,  kaw  ItiDZ  were  y*u  away 
Tram  yaiir  pernaueul  duly  ftatieu  f«r  Ike  f«l*w'iBg 
■iktaiy’  duties?  (ADD  IT  ^  MCIH'S  AWAY 
raOM  VOniPER.MA.NENTDlTY  STATION; 
ASSIGN  EACH  NICaiT  TO  ONLY  ONETYTE  OF 
JAUT^YRYDOTY.) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d 

e. 

f. 


S 

h 


jir~  tutulhs  I*  12  meutki 

S~  7  UHiulks  t*  less  Ikun  10  iMBtlss  | 
4^;;$  m*ntlH  t«  lesstfaaa  7  monlkt  |  | 

3;^,-  3  moiilks  I*  lets  tkan  $  maathi  |  j  j 

2"  1  ■*ullitelessllian3m*iilhs  |  j  |  j 

j— Lessthan  I  muuik  I  I  j  |  | 

(•.-.Noae  I  I  <  I  I  I 


Peaceieepng  *i  ottser 
coilingetscy  «peratlois 
Foeeign  humanitarian 
assiaUiKe  mission 
Unit  training  at  cotnbal 
trahingcsnstias 
Counter  ikiitg  operation 
DooseatK  tfeaatei  oi 
chi  I  emergency 
Tune  at  sea  for 
schedubd  deployments 
(otlterilunfoi  tlie 
dbow) 

reiser  lime  at  sea 
(other  than  for  the 
abD\<e) 

JonI  traming;  field 
CMi  ciwa'aleils  (otlia 
Oun  fot  the  ahost) 


0000000 

0000000 

0000000 

0000000 

0000000 

0000000 

0000000 

0000000 


Ik  oaoHlks  I*  12  oaisMlia 
7  wantkt  I*  lesatkao  10  niuolhs  | 
4 —  5  nwintks  to  less  tkat  7  iiwnlks  |  | 

3  naotkr  la  Ins*  tkaa  >  nosdhs  |  |  | 

2,— -  I  nanlbla  le*s  than  3  months  |  |  |  | 

I — Lfsalkau  I  moiitk  I  |  j  j  I 

i.  .Miluiyeducation'*  “"ooiiUtJ 
{odiertlainforthe 

abovse) 

j.  tjiherrAD«,TDVs  0  00  00  00 

17.  lolkepast  12  iwilkt,  svkat  war  Ike  total  leoflk  af 
lime  you  vrere  ass  ay  fram  y  eur  permaucot  duly 
slalioi  because  of  vour  lailitar*  duties?  (ADD  U? 
ALL  NIGHTS  AWAY  FROM  VOl  R 
FERWANKVT  DITV  STATION  1 

^  OLts  tUi  t  rooall 
2,  0  1  tnsnib  to  less  tbu  3  iron  tbs 
L  03  moolhe  to  leK  Ibaa  $  rnoitSe 
i.  0  3  irptuhr  to  let!  liiaii  7  moitls 
^  0  7  iroofo  to  less  ftao  10  OBothi 
^  0 10  iruQtbito  13  inoatls 

18.  Durint!  the  past  12  moillK.  have  aiy  ol  the  follossiug 
hero  a  concern  while  sou  ss  ere  away?  (MARK  AIX. 
THAT  APPLY.) 

A  O  Muaigtng  e.ypenies  and  hils 
B  O  HowehclJ  tepoiis.  >aid  week,  cat  maintenance 
C  O  Storage  or  oecurily  of  persctul  beicngingr 

^OPet  cate 

E  O  Inteniption  of  off  duty  education 
F .  ..0  Less  of  part-time  yob 

Y’ow  abliiy  locotiimiiiicaie  wiiTi  binily 
Safety  of  your  family  in  ilteii  commwity 
1  OSpoiaie'a  job  demands  or  education  dscnaisdi 
3  O  Oliilikare  aiian^meols 
)S^..0Eldee«aue 

J,.„OOnld'B'childrcn's  education 
M  O  Serious  health  or  emobcnal  problem;  of  spoiue. 

child,  |saieni,  tSiliig.  «i  eUei  ly  bmily  mernber 
N  O  Dtv'oree  «  marital  problemt 
O  O  Birth  or  adopTnin  af  a  cluld 
F..,0  Y’cur  or  yout  spew’s  pregnancy 
^  0  Death  of  a  lamily  member 
R  O  Major  financial  hardship  or  bankngitcy  ivilhin 
you  family 

S  O  Nfayor  home  repau  or  icpiaccmetil  due  to 
caaualiy,  theft,  fue  or  severe  weailBi  (e.g . 
huricanc.  flood,  earthquake,  tonudo) 

I.  0  Other  lapixify) 

M99ISSP  OodisuNoted _ 
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M»»I9 

If.  n*n'  man)  davs  niTr  ibt  pai)  12  moiakt  kavr  you 
bcra  drlailrd  Ur  vrtrk  oulaidc  Ike  scope  of  your 
phaiary  duties  (e.(.,  ‘'Migmcinee”  aulconMiils. 
■aialciMiKC  tasks,  iustalation  support,  snpptil 
taskiif.  and  soils  ready  tcamf)? 
ft.  ONooe 
1..  O  1. 10  iayt 

2.  Oil  JO  days 
I  021 -JO  days 
1  OJMOdays 

5.  O  41  Si'  days 

1  051-6»djtvsi 

2  O  Mote  Ilian  6ft  daw 
MS>«>20A-M»(t2i>C 

26.  How  pirparcd  do  you  bekrse  your  nnil  is  to  prrUm 

its  nisdon  with  res*rdto...? 

Very  pooriy  pieparcd 
4;»  Pooriy  prepared  | 
j —  Nalbrr  wed  lor  pooriy  prepared  |  | 

2;—  Well  prepared  |  |  | 

2™.  Very  ss  ell  prepared  I  !  ’  | 

a  Manning  l^el  0  0  0  0  0 

b.  Tiauiiig  0  0  0  0  0 

c.  Paitaandeii^pineni  0  0  0  0  0 

KSKI 

21.  isuBDosevou  soil  beiilkemilitarv  tor  the  neil  12 
■oa^.  Wkal  is  Ike  total  leislk  of  time  tkal  yau 
would  mwcl  to  be  away  fran  your  permainil  duly 
St  ode!  becausie  of  yeur  autkary  duties? 

61  Olwoiildiwtespecaioheawiyfroni  my 

peimanent  ikty  stalioti  hihe  next  13  oionhi 

I. .  O  Less  thm  I  month 

3.  O  I  month  to  less  than  Jmontho 

J.  0  J  months  to  less  than  5  nonlbr 
^.05  months  to  less  than  ?  aioiitlis 
5.07  monltw  to  less  than  1 U  mondv: 

6.  O  10  monlhi  to  12  months 


CAREER  INFORMATION 


M9<>2? 

22.  Wkal  w<re  your  career  mleBtiaas  wbea  you  first 
eilerrd  active  duly? 

0 1  intended  to  lemain  on  active  dUy  tinil  1  was 
eligible  for  reiiientenl 

Z.  O I  intended  to  complete  niy  obligation  aiid  tlien 
leave  active  duty 

2.  O I  wa«  not  sue  if  1  would  stay  on  act  ive  duty  oi 
leave 


My»2i.A.Mfn2jll  Codug  Note  J6 
2  J.  Thiak  baek  to  wkrn  you  li  rst  rtitrred  active  duty. 

Which  of  the  foUowiu:  best  describe  Ike  priman 
reasons  whs  you  joiaed*  (M.VRK  ALL  TH.AT 
APPLY.) 

O  Troihlo  in  college  or  IfeakfrMiiKliocil 
O  B.  Get  away  from  {acrly,  perrons]  ritusboo.  cr  home 
town 

0  C  Tore  to  figure  out  sdiat  you  witeil  lodo 

0  D  Tckyouroelfpliyticallvornicnialiy 

0  E  Cbtlleagiiigc.rinteRirtiDg  wrtk 

O  F.  Aivwyswittd  to  be  ia  Ike  military 

O  G.  Military  iralition  in  yourfutily 

0  H  Pucoti’  enMursgemeiit 

0  I.  Dswe  to  serve  your  CO  uotr/ 

O  J.  Inage  portnjied  by  milihiy  petscaoel 
O  EC.  Fewor  DO  dvilianjob  opportlnitiei 

O  L  Pay  and  alisvriDceCa) 

0  M  Rslireinaitpiyiird  benefilj 

0  N  Seeintyjoij  itohiittycffbejeb 

0  0  Cpporuiiiry  to  work  ii  a  specific  oceopslion 

0  P.  Tiatmog  in  skilb  iscfiil  for  cmlian  employment 
0  Q  Funly  benefits 

0  R  Travei  aod  neweapenenoes 

0  8.  Money  for  ccllege,  college  repayment,  eduosiioii 

benefiu  ind  opportunities 
O  T.  Personal  growl)  and  matuniy 

O  LT.  Ocltr 

mrd 

24.  Of  all  |oar  rea«oM  lifted  ia  Quettio»  22.  wfcicb  if  tke  Bxnt 


1  : 

.1 

4 

0  6 

1 

fi-  ^ 
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<ke  neat  nanti  imiioMaat  r«a*oi  wby  90« 
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8  ? 
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12 

A  B 

c 

D 

E  F 
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H  I 
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0  No»e 

1j  14 

IJ 

to 

:?  u 

19 

20  21 

C- 

^26  {.C^di^Ncte  5 

20.  WbM  yoi  lln t  eit«rei)  acitve  dtt;  did  >oi  t 

preference  for  a  military  occupatioa? 

1  oy«B 

2  0N3  O?  to  Queibon20M9?2^SK 

}^221 

27.  Did  yot  r«<«K'«  tbe  military  ocrupariotof  >’oiir  eb<>ic«7 
LOYes 

^  0  Hd.  but  1  ttixived  a  rdated  occtip^Dti 
^  0  No,  I  rsceivod  an  oocapobon  unrelated  to  my 
chcioe 
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28.  How  satisHed  are  you  now  with  the  mihtary 
occupation  you  received  when  you  first  entered 
active  duty? 

J..  0  satisfied 
2_  0  Satisfied 

3 .  0  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
£  0  Dissatisfied 

5  0  Very  dissatisfied 
M929LCO0p4M0iXGpimsN^^^^^ 

29.  In  which  term  of  service  are  you  serving  now?  (DO 
NOT  COUNT  EXTENSIONS  AS  SEPARATE 
TERMS  OF  ENLISTMENT.)  M9929SK 

1..  0 1  am  on  indefinite  status  Go  to  Question  32 

2.  0 1  am  an  officer  serving  an  obligation 
3_  0  1st  enlistment 

4.  0  2nd  or  later  enlistment 
?it9?0*.(Ep05) 

30.  How  much  time  remains  in  your  current  enlistment 
term  or  service  obligation? 

1..  0  Less  than  3  months 

2^  0  3  months  to  less  than  7  months 

3.  0  7  months  to  less  flian  1  year 

4.  0  1  y^ax  to  less  than  2  >^ars 

5.  0  2  years  to  less  than  3  years 

6 .  0  3  years  or  more 

?^f931 

31.  How  hkelv  is  it  that  vou  would  be  allowed  to  stay  on 
active  duty  service  at  the  end  of  your  current  term  or 
service  obligation? 

1__  0  Very  likely 

2 .  0  Likely 

3 .  0  Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 

4.  0  Unlikely 

5.  0  Very  unlikely 
?yt9?2’iEp27} 

32.  Suppose  that  you  have  to  decide  whether  to  stay  on 
active  duty.  Assuming  you  could  stay,  how  likely  is  it 
that  you  would  choose  to  do  so? 

1__  0  Very  likely 
2_  0  Likely 

3 .  0  Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 
4_  0  Unlikely 

5_  0  Very  unlikely 
?^93310p28J 

33.  If  you  stay  on  active  duty,  when  would  you  expert 
your  next  promotion  to  a  higher  grade? 

U  0  Less  than  3  months 

2^  0  3  months  to  less  than  7  months 

3_  0  7  months  to  less  flian  1  year 

4.  0  1  year  to  less  than  2  years 
5  _  0  2  years  or  more 

_63_  O  Does  not  apply,  I  do  not  expect  a  prom  otion 
.0.  O  Does  not  apply,  I  have  no  opportunities  for 
promotion 


M99i4£.Op3p/Ep2.?). 

34.  Does  your  spouse,  girlfriend,  or  boyfriend  think  you 
should  stay  on  or  leave  active  duty? 

1.  O  Strongly  favors  staying 

2_  0  Somewhat  favors  staying 

3_  O  Has  no  opinion  one  way  or  flie  other 

4.  O  Somewhat  favors  leaving 

5_  0  Strongly  favors  leaving 

65  0  Does  not  apply,  I  don't  have  a  spouse  or 

girlfriend/boyfriend 

M9935 

35.  If  you  could  stay  on  active  duty  as  long  as  you  want, 
how  likely  is  it  that  you  would  choose  to  serve  in  the 
mihtary  for  at  least  20  years? 

.1.  0  Very  likely 
2  O  Likely 

3_  O  Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 

4.  O  Unlikely 

5,  0  Very  unlikely 

66  _  O  Does  not  apply,  I  have  20  or  more  >«ars  of  service 

M99i61(O023M2X/Codbg.Me.7. 

36.  When  you  finally  leave  active  duty,  how  many  total 
years  of  service  do  you  expect  to  have? 


YEARS 

0 

0 

1 

1 

For  example,  if  you  expect 

2 

2 

to  leave  after  completing 

3 

3 

6  years  of  service,  enter 

4 

4 

"06  "in  tke  boxes  and  fill 

5 

in  tke  corresponding 

6 

circles.  To  indicate  less 

7 

g 

than  I  year,  enter  "00.  ” 

9 

M9937 

37.  If  you  were  to  leave  active  duty  in  the  next  12 
months,  what  would  be  your  primary  activity? 

1  0  Attend  college  or  university 

2  0  Work  for  civilian  company  or  organization 

3  0  Work  in  a  civilian  government  job  (local,  state,  or 

federal) 

4  0  Manage  or  work  in  family  business 

5  0  Self-employed  in  your  own  business  or  profession 

6  0  A  homemaker /housewife/househusband 

7  0  Go  into  full-time  retirement 

8  0  None  of  the  above 

M9938IOp25/Ep25). 

38.  When  you  leave  active  duty,  how  likely  is  it  that  you 
will  join  a  National  Guard  or  Reserve  unit? 

1..  O  Very  likely 
2_  OLilffily 

3_  0  Neither  likely  nor  unlikely 
4.  O  Unlikely 
5  0  Very  unlikely 

67_  0  Does  not  apply,  I  am  a  member  of  a  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit 

68  0  Does  not  apply,  retiring  or  otherwise  ineligible 
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39.  How  satisHed  are  you  with  each  of  the  following? 

-6---:  Does  not  apply 
5.-.-.-- Very  dissatisfied  | 
4----  Dissatisfied  |  | 

3;-<-  Neither  satisHed  nor  dissatisHed  |  |  | 

2::.--  Satisfied  |  |  |  | 

.l.v.v.  Very  satisfied  |  |  |  |  | 

A.  Basic  pay  0  0  0  0  0 

B.  Special  and  incentive  pay  0  0  0  0  0  0 

C.  Reenlistment  bonus  or  0  0  0  0  0  0 

continuation  pay  program 

D.  Housing  allowance  0  0  0  0  0  0 

E.  SEPRATS/  COMRATS,  0  0  0  0  0  0 

subsistence  allowance 

R  Military  housing  0  0  0  0  0  0 

G.  Medical  care  for  you  0  0  0  0  0 

H.  Dental  care  for  you  0  0  0  0  0 

I.  Retirement  pay  you  would  0  0  0  0  0 

get 

J.  Cost  of  living  adjustments  0  0  0  0  0 
(COLA)  to  retirement  pay 

K.  Other  retirement  benefits  0  0  0  0  0 

such  as  medical  care  and 

use  of  base  services 

L.  Pace  of  your  promotions  0  0  0  0  0 

M  Chances  for  future  0  0  0  0  0 

advancement 

N.  Training  and  professional  0  0  0  0  0 

dewlopment 

O.  Type  of  assignments  0  0  0  0  0 

received 

P.  Deployments  0  0  0  0  0 

Q.  Other  military  duties  that  0  0  0  0  0 

take  you  away  from 

permanent  duty  station 

R  Availability  of  equipment,  0  0  0  0  0 

parts,  and  resources 

S.  Lewi  of  manning  in  your  0  0  0  0  0 

unit 

T.  Your  unit's  morale  0  0  0  0  0 

U.  Your  personal  workload  0  0  0  0  0 


■6-~;  Does  not  apply 
5--;:  Very  dissatisfied  | 
4---.:  Dissatisfied  |  | 

3.'.:::  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  |  |  | 

2----  Satisfied  |  |  |  | 

Very  satisfied  |  |  |  |  | 

V.  Amount  of  personal/  0  0  0  0  0 
family  time  you  have 

W.  Cff  duty  educational  0  0  0  0  0 

opportunities 

X.  Quality  of  leadership  0  0  0  0  0 

Y.  Military  values,  lifestyle,  0  0  0  0  0 

and  tradition 

Z.  Amount  of  enjoyment  0  0  0  0  0 

from  your  job 

AA.  Frequency  of  PCS  moves  0  0  0  0  0 

BB.  Job  security  0  0  0  0  0 

CC.  Location  or  station  of  0  0  0  0  0  0 

choice,  homeporting 

DD.  Co-location  with  your  0  0  0  0  0  0 
military  spouse 

EE.  Medical  care  for  your  0  0  0  0  0  0 
family 

FF.  Dental  care  your  family  0  0  0  0  0  0 

GG.  Youth  activities  on  base  0  0  0  0  0  0 

HH.  Schools  for  your  children  0  0  0  0  0  0 

11.  Spouse  employment  and  0  0  0  0  0  0 

career  opportunities 

JJ.  Military  family  support  0  0  0  0  0  0 

programs 

KK.  Acceptable  and  affordable  0  0  0  0  0  0 

childcare 

M9940 

40.  Even  if  you  have  no  plans  to  stay,  of  all  the  factors 
listed  in  Question  39,  which  is  the  most  important 
factor  for  staving  or  considering  staving  on  active 
duty? 
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. .  .and  which  is  the  next 

most  important  factor 

for 

staying 

or  considering  staying  on  active  duty? 
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41.  Evri  if  )«■  kavr  an  plaas  to  of  al  ikr  fuctort 
Istnl  ii  Qnntion  }9,  ti  Inch  ii  thr  nost  inpoilaiil 
factor  for  Irovinr  or  tomiJerini;  lra\inr  aclivf  ilul)? 
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M9943 

43.  ..  aad  whitli  i«  thr  arri  at««l  iatportant  factor  for 

IfaviDt  or  coaadcTiag  Itaviag  active  4uty? 
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44.  Hoh'  iaportanl  tbould  tkr  foUowia;  factors  bo  !■ 
drlrraiiiiag  total  ■ilitaty  coaipraaatioi,  iiidiidiDg 
pay,  bcacTits.  aad  allowaacn? 

I>oos  boI  apply 


5— Not  inportaat 
-  SoBrwkat  importaat  | 

}~Mo(loralHyiiitt>orlaal  |  | 

2i=:l«iiwtta^  I  I  I 

i*|t*rt*<i*  I  I 

a.  Job  difficulty  0  0  0  0  0 


b.  Job  pfifcrmanoo 


0  0  0  0  0 


c.  Danget 

<1  Tiine  spent  away  from 
home 

e.  Number  of hourt  nutted 

f  Lcsel  of  reapofiaibilhy 

g  AmoiaU  of 

cdocat  mn'tra  ning 

h  Yeatt  of  eaperience 

i.  Aiaoiait  civiluin 
entployei  would  pay  foi 
this  type  of  work 

j.  Anoint  needed  to 
provide  for  faniily 

k.  Ctwtoflivtig 


0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 
000000 

0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 


M9945A.MW45J  (Ol2»i'EI3i)) 

4$.  Han  miKk  do  yon  agree  or  disagree  witk  tke 
follanin;  statnacals? 

5--  Simagly  (kaagiee 
i^Diaagree  | 
J.~Nettker  agree  aarditagree  |  | 

Agree  |  j  j 

J~  Slret^y  agree  |  j  | 

a.  Duriig  the  paai  12  inoiid’6,  the  0  0  0  0  0 

nietiont  I  waaiiTvolved  wMi 

weie  iaiportanl  to  the  lulional 
iKletest 

b.  Dutng  the  past  12  inoiidc<,  0  0  0  0  0 

tioat  Of  all  of  die  miliuiy  dutiet 

1  perfcfiaed  mproved  or 
aiaiiitaiiied  unit  or  individual 


readiness 

c.  I  would  fuel  it  lewardiug  to 
deploy  on  i 

peaoekeepingi'peaceiaaking 
operation  ie.g.,  BoauaJ 

d.  I  would  find  it  tewarding  to 
deploy  on  an  overscai 
htmaritarUnrelief  effort  (e.g., 
foieigp  disaster  relief  such  as 
Nioaiaguaj 

e  Very  little  of  ny  esperience 
and  taming  can  be  directly 
tansfared  to  a  cKilian  job 

f.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  get  a 
good  cKilian  job  if  I  left  the 
mill  Uiy  now 

g  1  Jove  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
kinJs  of  jobs  I  could  get  as  a 
cKilian 

h.  1  lave  a  pietly  good  idea  of 
wluipny  I  could  get  as  a 
cKilian 

i.  Uie  benefits  available  to 
nibtaiy' personnel  indftien 
families  have  er Cpded  ovei  the 
past  feiv  yoais 

j.  If  asked  today,  I  would 
cncoiaagc  others  to  join  the 
military 


0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0 


44.  In  gearral  kas  vrwirlHrhrfa  hettrr  arnsrsf  Ikaa 
you  apccird  n  ken  you  first  catered  Ike  mililary’ 
1_  OMuchbeitei 
2  O  Somewhat  better 


i.  O  About  wtui  )Wi  expected 
4^  O  Somewhat  WMiw 
5,  OMuchwcise 
8S.  O  Dwii  remember 
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WMl 

47.  In  general,  has  your  work  been  better  or  worse  than 
you  expected  when  you  first  entered  the  military? 

]__  0  Much  better 

2.  0  Somewhat  better 

3  _  0  About  what  you  expected 

4.  0  Somewhat  worse 

5.  0  Much  worse 
99.  0  Don’t  remember 

M9948A-M99M^^^ 

48.  During  the  past  6  months,  have  you  done  any  of  the 
following  to  explore  the  possibility  of  leaving  the 
military?  (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

A  0  Thou^t  seriously  about  leaving  the  military 

B.  0  Wondered  what  life  might  be  like  as  a  civilian 

C.  0  Discussed  leaving  and/or  civilian  opportunities 

with  family  members  or  friends 
D  0  Talked  about  leaving  with  your  immediate 
supervisor 

E.  0  Gathered  information  on  education  programs  or 

colleges 

F.  0  Gathered  information  about  civilian  job  options 

(e.g.,  read  newspaper  ads,  attended  a  job  fair) 

G.  0  Attended  a  program  that  helps  people  prepare  for 

civilian  employment 
H  0  Prepared  a  resume 

I.  0  Applied  for  a  job 

J. ..  0  Interviewed  for  a  job 

K.  0  None  of  flie  above 
M9M9A-M9M9ICQOM/E0910^^ 

49.  How  do  your  opportunities  in  the  military  compare 
to  opportunities  you  would  have  in  the  dvilian 
world? 

22.V."  Don ’t  know 
5::::  Much  better  in  the  military  j 
.4;;;;  Somewhat  better  in  the  military  |  j 
3;;;:  No  difference  |  |  j 

2r.:::  Somewhat  better  as  a  civilian  I  |  |  | 


i;:::  Much  better  as  a  civilian  |  |  |  | 


Promotion  opportunities 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amount  of  personal/family 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tirrK 

Hours  worked  per  week 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vacation  time 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Education  and  training 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

opportunities 

Total  compensation  (pay, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

bonuses,  allowances) 

Health  care  benefits 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Retirement  benefits 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sense  of 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

accomplishment/pride 

General  quality  of  life 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M5250A:M?950M 

50.  How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
following  statements? 

.5“.::  Strongly  disagree 
4---;  Disagree  | 
3---;  Neither  agree  nor  disagree  |  | 

2-.-.-.;  Agree  [  |  | 

Strongly  agree  |  I  |  I 

a.  Most  of  my  friends  belong  to  0  0  0  0  0 

the  military  community 

b.  The  military  community  is  there  0  0  0  0  0 

for  me  when  I  need  it 

c.  I  have  a  lot  in  common  with  the  0  0  0  0  0 

civilian  community 

d.  Members  of  the  military  0  0  0  0  0 

community  sometimes  turn  to 

me  for  help  or  support 

e.  Living  on  base  helps  active  0  0  0  0  0 

duty  members  and  their  families 

make  ends  meet 

f  I  talk  up  my  Service  to  my  0  0  0  0  0 

friends  as  a  great  organization 
to  be  apart  of 

g.  There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  0  0  0  0  0 

for  me  by  sticking  with  a 

military  career 

h.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  0  0  0  0  0 

my  Service 

i.  I  find  that  my  values  and  the  0  0  0  0  0 

values  of  my  Service  are  very 

similar 

j.  Being  a  member  of  my  Service  0  0  0  0  0 

inspires  me  to  do  the  best  job  I 

can 

k.  I  would  turn  down  another  job  0  0  0  0  0 

for  more  pay  in  order  to  remain 

in  my  Service 

l.  My  Service's  evaluation/  0  0  0  0  0 

selection  system  is  effective  in 

promoting  its  best  members 

m.  If  I  stay  in  the  Service,  I  will  be  0  0  0  0  0 

promoted  as  hi^  as  my  ability 

and  effort  warrant 

M9951i:0137/EB8). 

$1.  Now,  taking  all  things  together,  how  satisfied  are  you 
with  the  military  way  of  life? 

1__  O  Very  satisfied 
2.  O  Satisfied 

3_  O  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 
4.  O  Dissatisfied 
5  0  Very  dissatisfied 
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PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 


MAW>Ati|AW95Z\l  J  MAWiBuIAtWJBI  J/  MU952A<i|.MLySZAl  J  MLyS:aj;i|.MBy5ZBli  (OlsyjBI«2) 

S2.  Od  avmge  during  *  nKiDlh.  kow  oten  do  uw  tbo  folooini!  on  hw  |tr*gr«M8,  fiwililirs,  or  srrvieco  and  ttvilun  off  tmitr 


progriunt,  fodktiM,  or  orrvim?  $9  01  2345$  70  01  2345$ 


A.  OnVasf  Pivj;rv« 
Srrrke 

roralily  sr 

B.  CkiUan  OffbaoMr  Pngrwii, 
FaH%  tr  Senritt 

Fat  Oich  of  these  13  dens,  sad;  ana  recpanse  in 
raluim  A  guj  one  ttipciue  c.  calunaB 

di 

.a 

a 

> 

m 

• 

Z 

H 

w 

1 

e 

1 

Ifi 

1 

s 

1 

e 

•e 

« 

« 

1 

tfa 

« 

3 

o 

« 

« 

€ 

1 

•c 

IT. 

t* 

c 

• 

i 

L 

« 

1 

3 

< 

A 

M 

a 

> 

H 

»• 

m 

7, 

w 

« 

1 

1 

<0 

«e 

1 

a 

<6 

« 

« 

1 

V 

• 

« 

3 

s 

M 

« 

M 

« 

3 

tfh 

t 

• 

1 

u 

• 

t 

3 

s 

1  FitnesoCorloniGjfm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  Lil3r«iye<t\vo« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  CwdoaiieaeatoCL  eru  (e.^  i;aii|>gtouDd>.  piciuc 
t-ees.heacE  rtiWes) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  Cwdoar  teetwtioQ « gunpaent  rental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5  Recicatioarenlct(e.g.  iccreoliontoDi^munc/TV, 
game  roon/utiusetrient  natl-jcies) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6  Octfeourse 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7  Bowling  SOM  K . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  RseteatAajftd^ft^eU!  Arr«<ttti  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9  CUb<ydancerni^  clBbs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

10  Conausiatyisupennuket/grooefy  «m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II  I^Ioutzchuigt/dsyKitatsI  >:bk . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12  Social ulivilioc for  sarrisenaiiEeit  (eg,  tnps, 
Kieciil  events,  taumamtnta:  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13.  A  Jlo,  aaf.j  and  hobby  slurps  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

MSJiiA-ilWfiE?. 

a).  Duriit£  tkr  katr  you  uwd  any  of  the  folowing  progriBi  and  ser\ic«?  tMARK  OI^ANSViBR  IN  EACH 


iiua.1  .1 . . 2 

Y«  No 

a.  AdukcoiitiiiuingeihKatkMOcouRioIng .  O  O 

l\  Tuiliana»islanc«  pioj^aau  foi  edtcatkon .  0  0 

c.  Teclmical'vocatiorulptogiami .  O  O 

d  BasK  dnllseducotBn .  O  O 
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FAMLY  INFORMATION 


54.  VVkat  ii  your  mariial  it alui? 

I.  O  Now  married 

Z.  O  Se(iai«ied 

i.  O  Divonx  J  ->  Go  to  Question  57  M^t>54SKA 
4_  O  WiJowed  ->Go  to  Queation  57 
5  ONei'oi  iiariieij-^  GoioQwteionSS 

55.  I«  your  w«uK  turrenllv:  (MARK  ALL  THAT 
APfLY.t 

&.  0  Sen'iig  cn  active  ihlv  t^cl  a  meinlwf  of  the 
Nationil  Guard  or  Reienc) 

B  0  Member  of  the  National  Guard  or  Reserve  m  a 
tuH-iime  actiw  dtly  piopam  (AGR,  TAR,  AR) 
C.  0  Odier  type  ofNaliooal  Guard  or  Reserve  member 
(e.(,<Lilling«iil.  IMA,  IRR. military technienn) 
P.  O  Vi'oitingina  Federal  civilian  job  (full-time) 

E.  OWotlmgnaFednalcivilianjobipatt4imc) 

F.  Q  Wotting  m  acnilun  job  on  bare  (fiilbtimei 
G  0  WoiLing  in  a  civiiin  job  on  hiae  fuau-time) 

H  0  Wrufatig  ui  a  civdun  job  off  base  (fullaane) 

I,,  O  Wortmg  m  a  cmlian  job  off  b.«e  (paitamel 
X.  O  Managing  cr  workutg  in  fanilv  liu>'ine>v 

K,  O  Self-employed  in  hivlter  ovan  biwiness.  ot 
profisiion 

1.  0  Unemployed  and  looking  for  work 
M  OLiscImoI 

til,  OHotnenaker.'lioiBevnfe.'luiuieluitiaiid 
Q  ORetied 

E  0  Other  (niecify) _ 

M!«?55r„i.C!ti««.NsWje 

^UQP&£I2iiSL\P.maL<a 

54.  Wkat  is  ibe  Ugbrst  de;iTr  or  Irvci  of  Kbool  that 
year  unHtve  li)»  complHed?  (MARK  THE  ONE 
ANSWER  TH.\T  DESC1UBES  THE  HIGHEST 
GRADE  OR  DEGREE  THAT  YOUR  SPOUSE  HAS 
COMPLETED.) 

^  0  llttgiadeoi  leer 
B.  O  12  years  of  school,  no  diploma 
C  O  High  school  gradiuK  -  high  school  diploma  or 
Ibe  ev|uivalefl(  (e  g ,  GED) 

D  OSoniecollegecredit,bii  less  than  I  year 
E_  O  1  or  aioie  years  of  college,  but  no  degree 
B.  0  Associate  degree  (e.g,,  AA,  AS) 

0  0  Bachelor's  degree  (e.g,  BA,  AB,  BS) 

JH.  O  Master's,  doctoral  degree,  or  ptoiessiorul  school 
degree  (e  g..  hUm'PhD.'NID/rtb'DVM) 

M9957*  (Oi)54iE(iS5) 

57.  Hovr  iiauy  tnaes  have  you  beta  diverved? 

^  0 

i  O  > 

2.0  2 

,j  O  J  «  more 


For  qiirstinitt  in  this  section,  the  defiiiliaD  of  ^diild  or 
chMdrea*  or  'other  Irgal  depeadeals'  indudes  inyonr  in 
your  faniiy.  esemt  voursnotne.  who  has  oris  HigiMr  to 
have  a  Uniformed  Services  ideatiftcalioD  card  (mlhary  ID 
card)  or  is  rligsbie  for  mditary  health  care  bearfiti  aid  is 
eaioled  in  the  Defcnae  Enrollment  EUgibility  Reporting 

Svitw  (PEERS). _ 

Msa}.s.afl(i*!®.NjciR.i2 

50.  Do  you  have  a  child  childmi  or  other  legal 
deptodenis  based  on  the  definition  above? 


Jl.  O  Yes 

^  O  No  -4  Go  to  Question  73  h&!f58SK 
M9959A-M»»59G«  (G(i5b,''B.i5») 

54.  Hsvt  many  childixn  or  other  legal  dependents  do  you 
have  ia  each  age  group?  (MARK  ANSWER  IN 
EACH  ROW  ( 


.c._ 

_ 

5  01 

Ac 

1 

't 

* 

1 

i 

i 

Under  I  yea;  old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b. 

]  ta  ua  jflr2  y«ajs  oU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

i-5  yw*  oU . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d. 

6-13  yeirs  dd . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

14'22  ysPTS  olj . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f. 

olJ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g  65  yean  ddordder . 

M994UA-MW4<J(J*  (ijtiS^'B-ifib) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44.  Hon  many  children  or  other  legal  dependents  do  you 
have  in  each  of  the  folloning  age  groups  who  live  an 
a  at  your  pmaannl  duly 

station?  OlARK  Qii£  . ANSWER  Pi  EACH  ROW  ) 


"5  or 

Ass 

y.-Tie 

X 

2 

1 

1 

mirr. 

Urrdcr  1  yeu  dd . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

1  year  to  under?  years  old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

2-3  years  old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<3 

6-13  year!  dd 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14-22  years  old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 

23-64  ysars  old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g  63  ywn  ddordder 

MS2ilAJdSS.«Q! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41. 


s 

b, 

o 

d. 

* 

f 


Hon  many  children  or  other  legal  dependeols  do  you 
have  in  each  of  the  lolloning  age  gsaups  who  live  on 
0  ifgsitar  basis  at  o  djfferesu  Ucatsonthan  your 
permanent  duly  suuioD'  iMARK  ONE  ANSWER  IN 
E.ACH  ROW  I 


_ 

5  or 

An  i  Z  2  i  -nyrr. 


Unlei  I  ytuoM 
1  year  to  cn  3er  2  yeais  old 

2-J  ysaw  oN . 

6-13  yeus  dd . 

14-22  years  old . 

2>64  yiara  old 

63  yean  ddordder . 


O  0  0  0  0  o 

O  0  0  0  0  o 

o  0  0  0  0  o 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

O  0  0  0  0  o 


12 
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M996?A-M996?R  rO068/F.069 V  Cotling  Note  B 

62.  During  the  past  12  months,  have  you  routinely  used 
any  of  the  following  childcare  arrangements? 
(MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

A  0  Not  applicable,  I  have  not  used  any  of  the 
following  childcare  arrangements 
4  Go  to  Question  68  M9962ASK 

E.  0  Qiild's  other  parent  or  stepparent 

C_  0  Child's  brother  or  sister  (aged  1 5  or  older) 

D  0  Child's  brother  or  sister  (under  the  a^  of  15) 

E  0  Child's  grandparent 

F.  0  Other  relative 

G  0  Friend  or  nei^bor 
H  0  Sitter,  nanny,  or  au  pair 

I. .  0  Preschool  (on  base) 

J .  0  Preschool  (off  base) 

K  0  "Child  Development  Center”  (on  base) 

L_  0  Childcare  center/day  care  center  (off  base) 

M_  0  "Family  Childcare  Home"  (on  base) 

N  0  Childcare  provider  in  a  home  setting  (off  base) 

0_  0  "School-Age  Care  Program"  (on base) 

P_  0  After -school  program  (off  base) 

0.  0  Federally  supported  Head  Start  program 
R  0  Noik  of  the  above 
1VCI963 . 

63.  How  many  of  your  children  routinely  use  the 
childcare  arrangements  marked  in  Question  62? 

L  0 1 
2.  02 
0  3 
t  04 

,5.  O  5  or  more 

M9964A  /  Coding  Note  1 4  M9964B*  f0070/E070)  /  Coding 

Noteis 

64.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  spent  last  month 
on  childcare  arrangements  for  all  of  your  children? 
A  O  Does  not  apply,  I  spent  no  money  on  childcare 
arrangements  last  month 


B  MONTHLY 
CHILDCARE 
EXPENSE 


.  0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Write  your  monthly 

2 

2 

2 

2 

expense  in  the 

3 

3 

3 

3 

boxes,  then  fill  in 

4 

4 

4 

4 

the  corresponding 

5 

5 

5 

5 

circles.  For  example. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

if  you  spent  $100  last 

7 

7 

7 

7 

month,  you  would 

8 

8 

8 

8 

enter  '‘0100. " 

9 

9 

9 

9 

M»165./CodingNotel6 

65.  During  the  past  12  months,  was  there  any  change  in 

your  childcare  arrangements  for  your  child  or 
children? 

1..  0  Yes 

2.  0  No  Go  to  Question  68  M9965SK 


M9966A-M9966M 

66.  For  what  reasons  did  the  childcare  arrangements 
change?  (MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

A .  0  Eegjiming,  ending,  or  changes  in  a  child's  school 
enrollment 

E  0  Beginning,  ending,  or  changes  inmilitary 
assignment 

C  0  Beginning,  ending,  or  changes  in  spouse’s  school 
enrollment 
D,  0  Cost 

E  _  0  Availability  or  hours  of  care  provider 
F__  0  Reliability  of  care  provider 
_G  0  Quality  of  care  provided 

H .  0  Care  provider’s  location  or  accessibility 
J...  0  Never  had  any  regular  arrangement 

J .  .  0  Child  outgrew  arrangement 

K.  0  No  longer  eligible  for  assistance 
L  _  0  Arrangement  no  longer  available 

M.  0  Other  (specify): _ 

I  M9966SP/ Coding  Note  17 

67.  During  the  past  12  months^  did  you  lose  an^  time 
from  your  military  duties  (work,  school,  or  training) 
due  to  a  change  in  childcare  arrangements? 

I.  OYes 
2.  ONo 

M9918iCodin^NoteJ8 

68.  Do  you  have  a  child  or  children  enrolled  in  school? 

1  OYes 

2.  ONo  4  Go  to  Question  73  M9968SK 

M9969*X006M069  0072^73^^^^^ 

69.  What  type  of  school  does  your  youngest  school-age 
child  attend? 

1..  0  College  or  university  4  Go  to  Question  73 

2.  0  Public  school  offbase  M9969SK 

3.  0  Public  school  on  base 

4.  0  DoD  school  for  dependents 
5_  0  A  religion-affiliated  school 

6.  0  A  private  day  school,  not  religion-affiliated 
7_  0  A  private  boarding  school 
8.  0  Home  school 

9_  Q  Other  (specify): _ 

M99i?SP/Cpdmg,Note 

M997it./Cp4ngNp2e..y^ 

70.  About  how  many  hours  per  week  does  your  child 
usually  spend  in  school?  (If  you  have  more  than  one 
child,  answer  for  the  youngest  school-age  child.) 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


Write  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  boxes,  then  fill  in  the 
corresponding  circles. 


0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

CO 

CO 

1  9 
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M.W71A-M9i71.G 

71.  Forthe  type  of  school  you  marked  in  Question  69, 
please  rate  the  following. 

NA/DK  =  Not  apphcable  or  don’t  know 
.5;;;;  E  =  Fail 

.4;;;;D  =  P00r  | 

.3.;;:;  C  =  Satisfactory  |  j 

2--;;B  =  Good  III 
.1;;;:  A  =  Excellent  |  |  |  |  | 

a.  Overall  academic  0  0  0  0  0  0 

program 

b.  Support  services  provided  0  0  0  0  0  0 

by  the  school 

c.  Special  education  0  0  0  0  0  0 

programs 

d.  Physical  plant  (building,  0  0  0  0  0  0 

school  grounds, 
heating/cooling,  food 
service,  etc.) 

e.  Availability  of  0  0  0  0  0  0 

extracurricular  activities 

f  Safety  of  school  0  0  0  0  0  0 

g.  Overall  quality  of  the  0  0  0  0  0  0 

school 

M9972A-M9972F 

72.  Have  you  participated  in,  or  been  involved  with,  the 
following  activities  related  to  your  child’s  or 
children’s  education?  (MARK  ALL  THAT 
APPLY.) 

A  0  Attending  conferences  or  meetings  with  teachers 
regarding  the  school 

B  0  W orking  with  teachers  to  promote  achievement 

C.  0  Collaborating  on  educational  opportunities  for 
students,  parents,  and  teachers 
D  0  Planning  and  implementing  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities 

E_  0  Participating  in  decision  making  and  problem 
solving  to  promote  learning 
F_  0  None  of  the  above 
Iv®973?”(Q074M7.5] 

73.  Do  you  have  a  child,  spouse,  or  other  legal  dependent 
enrolled  in  the  Exceptional  Family  Member  Program 
(EFMP)  or  the  Coast  Guard  Special  Needs 
Program? 

1.  OYes 

2  ONo 

M9974  (0076/E077)  /  Coding  Note  22 

74.  Do  you  have  caregiver  responsibilities  for  an  elderly 
family  member  (shopping,  home  maintenance, 
transportation,  checking  on  them  by  phone,  finances, 
arrangements  for  care,  etc.)?  (This  includes  persons 
who  live  with  you  or  live  somewhere  else.) 

!  OYes 

2  ONo4  Go  to  Question  77  M997.4SK 


M9975 

75.  How  many  elderly  family  members  do  you  have 
caregiver  responsibilities  for? 

1.  0  One 

2.  OTwo 

3 .  0  Three  or  more 

M9976 

76.  During  the  past  12  months,  did  you  lose  any  time 
from  your  miUtary  duties  due  to  eldercare 
responsibiUties? 

1.  OYes 

2,  ONo 

M9?77A-M?17Hi.Coding.Note23 

77.  How  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  are  you  with  each  of  the 
following  aspects  of  military  health  care  for  your 
family? 

H  0  Does  not  apply,  I  do  not  have  any  family 

members  eligible  to  receive  military  health  care. 

4  Go  to  Question  78  .M9977HSK 

5::;- Very  dissatisfied  | 

.A-“  Dissatisfied  |  | 

.3.-.-.-.-.  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied  |  | 

2::::.  Satisfied  |  j  |  | 

1“-- Very  satisfied  I  I  I  I 

a.  My  out-of-pocket  cost  for  care  0  0  0  0  0 

b.  Skill  of  physicians  and  other  0  0  0  0  0 

medical  providers 

c.  Availability  of  specialists  0  0  0  0  0 

d.  Ability  to  ^t  appointments  0  0  0  0  0 

e.  Waiting  time  in  die  clinic  0  0  0  0  0 

f  Overall  quality  of  care  0  0  0  0  0 

g.  Administrative  requirements  0  0  0  0  0 

(claims,  paperwork,  approvals, 
etc.) 

M9978  (01 05/El  06)  /  Coding  Note  24 

78.  In  the  last  month,  did  you  perform  any  non-military 
volunteer  work? 

i.  0  Yes  4  Go  to  Question  80  M9978SK 

'i  Ono 

M9979A-.M997.9F 

79.  What  were  your  reasons  for  not  volunteering? 

(MARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

A.  0 1  was  not  asked  to  perform  volunteer  work 
B  0 1  did  not  have  time  for  volunteer  work 
.C.  0 1  did  not  have  access  to  childcare  so  I  could 
perform  volunteer  work 

D.  0 1  am  not  interested  in  volunteer  work 

E.  0 1  did  not  have  transportation 

F.  0  None  of  the  above 
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Km' 

St.  H*n'  H  y'tur  grirt-al  ou(lo«k  ymir  kfr? 

L  OV«fy«[itiiiBlic 

Z  OCptimMk 

ONcilher  o|i4iml>lk  nor  praiiniittk 
4  OPosnmistii: 

OVefy'pessimialK 

81.  Art  you  ononpjmitd  by  r«iiiily  wrabm  <ip*uM'. 
cud.  or  othrrlceal  dcpmdcils)  at  your  pcnsiuinl 
dulv  sUboa* 

L  6  Yes  C3o  to  Question  S3  Mm5K 
Z  ONo 


KmA.-M?SSZLr 

82.  \Vky  ddn't  your  (oiiiih  mcmben  Mconpauy  you  to 
yoar  prrnaorat  dutv  ilolioi?  (MARK  ALL  THAT 
APPLV.t 

A.  0  Docs  not  apply.  I  haw  no  family  tnctnbcrs 
£,  0  Legal  separatnn  or  divtircc  from  spcwe 
C.  0  Temporarily  imoectnpmied  (fiunily  ■nembero 
will  join  me  liter') 

C.  0  Peimanenlly  unoaMniipanied  I'ecaitte  >  was 
mpiked  for  the  audiorizalicn'bilet 
I.  O  Permanently  imaccompanied  fecanse  family 
members  were  not  command  sponsoted  (ovcrecaa 
tout) 

O  Perounenliy  unacecnipanied  because  houseliolJ 
pods  move  was  not  anrtiorizeil  with  PCS  orders 
(2,  O  Spouse's  career 
0  Spouse's  eduealion 
L  OChild’achiUrer’aediKalion 
I.  0  Health  or  illneoi  of  faniily  member 
K.  0  Eldercaie  responioT''ilii)es 

L  Otjtler  (^aecily): _ 


MP0S3*  (OtH7/EOI7) 

8).  During  yonr  active  duty  career,  how  many  limes  did 
sourfamib  oicmlnTs  nose  to  a  new  localtoa  beceuw 
at  vour  permaaenl  chtmte  of  Uatian  (PCS)? 

.0  None  !.  0  6 

•L  O  I  Z.  O  7 

i  0  2  8.  0  8 

,3_  O  3  ?  0  9 

.4  O  d  I.Q  O  lOOMIlOK 

0  5 


84.  Have  aay  of  your  relatives  ever  seived  oa  active 
miilaiy'duly?  tMARK  ALL  THAT  APPLY.) 

A  O  Parent  or  guardian 
8.  OSpotne 
C.  OBioflief  or  sister 
r.  0  Son  or  daughter 

8.  0  Crandpirent 
F.  OLnclecraunt 
(i.  O  Cousin 
8.  0  cither  do*  retatiwe 

L.  ONone  of  my  leiatives  have  oeived  onactive  duty 


ECONOMIC  ISSUES 


The  ipirstions  ia  Ills  sectioa  address  economk  inaes  ia  the 
lives  of  nililary  mendbers  and  Ibdr  (amities.  The 
iifornalioi)  vtil  be  used  to  beUer  uDdeivtamI  the  ecoioinc 
aod  fitaacial  conoens  of  aaiilary  Members  aad  their 
faBuiies.  Alibniigli  people  will  have  chlTerrfil  views  oa  what 
is  ar  is  ool  persoaul.  many  people  nil  caander  some  of  the 
Ogirstioiis  veryprnonal.  Please  eoiUinue  with  the  rarvev 
even  if  there  are  tone  quedioBa  that  you  wtmt  to  slap. 

8S.  During  your  off-duty  time,  do  you  currently  hold  a 
second  job  or  work  at  your  own  buaans? 

JL  OYes 

J,  ONo->  Go toQueotion 57 

84.  On  average,  how  many  boiin  a  weekdo  yoti  ipead 
worliu:  at  a  dvihaa  job  or  workias  at  your  own 
business  (hiring  your  off-duty  hours? 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


For  example.  If  you  worioii 
6  hour},  enter  “tW  "  fit 
ihe  ho  wr  om'/IU  i)t  iJie 
Corraponaing  circles. 


M998?A.M!i»87L  (01 17.'EI  18) Coding  Note  34 
87.  During  the  part  12  moatiu.  did  you  land  your 

spouse)  receive  any  iiooneor  Inanciid  ui|i|>ori  front 
the  fiillawing  lourcea?  (MARK  ALL  TH.AT 
APPLY.) 

A  O  A  second  job 
8  0  Alimony 
£.  0  Child  support 

D,  0  SuppkmcnUJ  Sectrity  Income  (SSI) 

£.  0  Unemployment  or  WofksCscompensrt  ion 
F  0  State-fiinJeJ  diildcuc  assistance 
^  0  Womeii,  Infaits,  and  Childien  (W'lC) 

JL  0  Food  Stamp  Program 
L  OHeaJSunhogiam 

l_  0  Aid  to  Families  with  DcperKlcnt  Chdehen  (AFDC) 
JL  Ohiedkaid 

J,.  0  CHher  (specify) _ 
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WM. 

88.  What  is  your  total  monthly  gross  (before-tax) 
household  income  from  all  sources?  (Please  include 
your  military  earnings,  your  earnings  from  a  second 
job,  your  spouse's  earnings,  and  income  or  Hnancial 
support  from  any  other  source.) 

1.  0$  1-1,000 
2  0$  1,001-2,000 
3.  0$  2,001 -3,000 

4  0$  3,001 -4,000 

5  0$  4,001-5,000 

6  0$  5,001-6,000 

7  0$  6,001-7,000 

8  0$  7,001-8,000 

9  0$  8,001-9,000 
1.0  0$  9,001-10,000 

1.1.  0  $  10,001  and  above 

89.  Roughly,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  savings  you 
(and  your  spouse)  have?  (Please  include  funds  in 
bank  accounts,  IRAs,  money  market  accounts. 
Certificates  of  Deposit  (CDs),  Savings  Bonds,  mutual 
funds,  stocks  and/or  bonds.) 

0.  O$0 
1.  0$  1-1,000 
2  0$  1,001-2,500 
3.  0$  2,501-5,000 
4  0$  5,001-7,500 

5.  0$  7,501-10,000 

6.  0$  10,001-12,500 

7.  0$  12,501-15,000 

8.  0$  15,001-17,500 
9  0$  17,501-20,000 
1.0  0$  20,001-50,000 

1.1.  0$  50,001-100,000 

1.2.  0$  100,001  and  above 

90.  Do  you  (or  your  spouse)  pav  child  support? 

1.  0  Yes,  I  pay  child  support 

2  OYes,  my  spouse  pays  child  support 

3.  0  Yes,  both  my  spouse  and  I  pay  child  support 

4  ONo 

?tC>?.91. 

91.  What  is  the  total  amount  you  (and  your  spouse)  paid 
last  month  for  rent  or  mortgage? 

0.  O$o 

1.  0$  1-400 

2.  0$  401-800 

3.  0$  801-1,200 

4  0$  1,201-1,600 
5.  0$  1,601-2,000 

6  0  $  2,001  and  above 


M.99.9.2 

92.  What  is  the  total  amount  you  (and  your  spouse)  paid 
last  month  for  all  loans  and  leases  on  cars,  trucks,  or 
motorcycles? 

0.  0  $  0 

1.  0$  1-250 

2,  0$ 251-500 

3..  0$  501-750 

.4  0$  751-1,000 
.5.  0$  1,001-1,250 
.6.  0$  1,251-1,500 
7  0  $  1,501  and  above 
M.9993” 

93.  What  is  the  amount  of  payments  that  you  (and  your 
spouse)  made  last  month  to  cover  personal  unsecured 
debt?  (Include  all  credit  cards,  debt  consohdation 
loans,  AAFES  loans,  NEXCOM  loans,  student  loans, 
and  other  personal  loans;  exclude  home  mortgage 
and  car  loans) 

.0.  0  $  0 
J..  0$  1-150 
.2,  0$  151-300 

3..  0$  301-450 
.4  0$  451-600 
.5.  0$  601-750 
6,  0$  751-900 
2,  0$  901-1,050 

.8.  0  $  1,051  and  above 

94.  After  the  last  payment  was  made  on  personal 
unsecured  debt,  what  was  the  total  amount  you  (and 
your  spouse)  still  owed?  (Include  all  credit  cards, 
debt  consohdation  loans,  AAFES  loans,  NEXCOM 
loans,  student  loans,  and  other  personal  loans; 
exclude  home  mortgage  and  car  loans) 

0.  0  $  0 

1..  0$  1-1,000 

2,  0$  1,001-2,500 

3..  0$  2,501-5,000 
.4  0$  5,001-7,500 
.5,  0$  7,501-10,000 
_6,  0$  10,001-12,500 
7  0$  12,501-15,000 
.8.  0$  15,001-17,500 
.9.  0$  17,501-20,000 
1.0.  0$  20,001  and  above 

M.99.9.r' 

95.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  financial 
condition  of  you  (and  your  spouse)? 

1..  0  Very  comfortable  and  secure 

2 .  0  Able  to  make  ends  meet  without  much  difficulty 

3..  0  Occasionally  have  some  difficulty  making  ends 

meet 

.4.  Ox  ou^  to  make  ends  meet  but  keeping  your  head 
above  water 
.5.  0  In  over  your  head 
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H.  In  ihf  !)»<  12  nniilliit.  did  «f  Ifaf  teBtwiie 
knftpra  lo  you  UiJ  your  ^iu««>?  (MARK  ALL 
THAT.tfPLV.) 

A  O  BouncoJ  tuo  oi  niate  chotki 
6  0  Rocoived  a  lottor  of  inlebyedmas  (e.g,  a  ktter 
fioin  a  londei  l«  you  comnuniing  offica  ilul 
luyinetii  ii  kte) 

C  OBadyow«ageagamblKd 

0  FcL  bciiiid  in  paying  yxn  rail  cf  mongagc 
E  OPellb«Emdinpt)angyoo(CKditcaid,AAFES,  or 
NEXCOM  account 

EOw  aaivostued  to  paybilluby  aoneo.ciediloiv,  oi 
.billcolleeiofa 

0  0  Had  a  bill  collector  contact  your  unit  leader 
tj[  0  Pawned  or  lold  valuables  lo  make  endi  meet 
I  O  Borrowed  money  tTcmftienib  or  relativv?  to  help 
.  you  with  a  linancial  dilTicalty 
j.  OBoitocweilmoneythroughanBnetgymcyLoat) 
Asaiatanoe  Propani  or  a  Seivice  Aid  Society 
K  0  Had  y oar  utilities  (tekpbone,  cable,  water,  heal  or 
electricity)  sht*  off 

L  OHadacar,  houMholdappliaraces,  oriomitare 
ri|iOises«ed 

M  0  %'aa  unable  to  alToid  needed  medical  care 
OWentl'aidjrutptt'dechtedpetaoml  bankruptcy) 

0.  0  None  of  the  above 


ATkritt  Saviaa*  Pko  (TSP)  ii  o  tui-d«rerred  retirenieat  laTiori 
pho  (■Lea 40 Ilk) plai. 

•  Employee!  may  dcporil  o  pertioa  tf  tbeir  pay  (typicaly  op  te 
ber  14  pereiiiy  before  taan  hto  e  loap-ierm  faiil  lo  provlie 
tacloge  for  rellreneiL 

•  Emplvyyri  may  loatcb  aooe,  *>iia<,  or  all  of  tbek  (Ui|itoveta‘ 

CMtribulMDa 

•  A  wide  raage  of  laoeetnaeat  optloM  k  jeaerally  avalhble, 
ladadln  faidi  that  tolow  tbe  flock  o  id  bead  markcu, 

•  l^P  faod*  may  be  takra  lo  another  employer  or  roled  orcr 
lito  other  qua  lifted  retkemeat  eivinite  pbiiii. 

•  Fniida  may  beeio  to  be  wMbdrnerii  at  aroaod  asc  S9y4~eflr1icr 

wlUdrawaleere  aepally  peaaltred. _ 

MXOOTA.MWt'f 

47.  If  this  type  of  plan  were  made  available  It  you.  bow 
likHy  wouki  yoiibelo  iiartkapale  it  each  ol tbe 
fidlowii;  sluatiena? 


A 

b 

c. 


Very  unlikely 


±=  Uabkely 
;  Neither  likfh.  oerutiikHy 
LikHy  I 
1—  Very  bkHv 


If  dieie  wen*  no  government 
matchiig 

If  ihe  gosoriwm  luaiclied  vow 
coniribulion  up  to  5%  of  pay 
If  you  could  invest  any 
letnlisancnl  or  ccntmualion 
boiMK  into  the  titid  lax-ileieried 


O 


I 

I  I 
I  I 
I  I  I  I 

0  0  0  0 


0  0  0  0  0 
0  0  0  0  0 


48.  Which,  if  tty,  of  the  lollowitg  it  yotir  limit  etneen 
ahothtbemililary  iHlirnrit  systeii? 

.-,4.  0  Doe*  not  apply,  I  luve  no  conoemr 
^  0  No  pendon  berefite  are  eiineJ  laiieea  youaerso  at 
least  24  years 

1.  ONotbllity  to  save  toward  letiiemeni  widia  4ii|(k) 

cr  oihet  iciiiemeM  lavin^  progtani 
l_  0  The  govermneir  does  not  maichany  money  you 
pul  away  for  rctiiciiefit 

OYoueanriflttiandei  you  leliienienf  benefits  to 
anediet  employer 
1  Ood«i 
M,%?S 

44.  Currrally,  military  pttsttnH  do  IH  tfualify  for 
reliiTtKti  brtefils  iialrss  they  serve  for  at  least  20 
yean.  If  tbe  systen  were  changed  so  that  you 
beeanie  eligible  after  at  least  10  years  tf  service  for  a 
dHerretl  |>eaa*i  payable  at  age  62,  bow  niK'h 
infliieacc  would  lbs  have  ot  your  wiMtgness  to  slay 
in  the  nalilary  iinnl  at  least  the  14-year  paint? 

Ji,  0  Doe*  not  apply,  I  have  aheady  served  1 0  year* 

22.  0  Does  not  apply.  I  aheady  mterid  to  stay 
1  0  Link  ot  no  irfluence 

2,  0  Some  influence 

L  0  Moderate  itfkiefKC 
t_  0  Strong  infli£iK-e 

141.  Coia;i«s8  n  coiiiidentg  a  proposal  to  itorlify  the 
reiiirflieii  |>ay  formida  for  Iboie  who  (■Irred  the 
service  on  tr  after  .August  1. 1406  to  ibr  same 
formula  that  oppKed  It  tbase  wbo  catered  before 
that  dale.  Assumiag  tbe  letiiemml  pay  foiniila 
were  chatged,  bow  mich  iinuencewoidd  this  have 
•  a  your  wtlbagarn  lo  stay  ia  the  lailitaiy? 

.71  0  This  would  not  affect  me  since  I  enieied  the 
aetvice  befote  Angud  1, 14S6 
0  Does  not  apply,  I  already  intend  to  slay 
0  Link  ot  no  irfliaencc 
^  0  Some  inlluence 
JL  0  Modcritc  aifkictKc 
4.  0  Stfong  influence 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


SRSEX*  «:K>j>En33> 

141.  Atcyoa 

OMak 
2.  OBemak 

142.  Is  English  a  secoad  laagiuge  for  vou? 

*  OYes 

;.0No 
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SRK[SP11;Q036/E037} 

103,  Are  you  Spanish/Hispauic/Latmo?  (MARK  “No”  IF 
NOT  SPANISH/HISPANIC/LATINO.) 

1.  0  No,  not  Spanish/Hispanic/Latino 
2  0  Yes,  Mexican,  Mexican  American,  Chicano 
3.  0  Yes,  Puerto  Rican 
0  Yes,  Cuban 

5  0  Yes,  other  Spanish/Hispanic/Latino 

SRMGEA;SI^CEF*.(O03i/5W£iCpii^^^^ 

104.  What  is  your  race?  (MARK  ONE  OR  MORE 
RACES  TO  INDICATE  WHAT  YOU  CONSIDER 
YOURSELF  TO  BE.) 

A  0  White 

B_  0  Black  or  African-American 

C.  0  American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native 

D.  0  Asian  (e.g.,  Asianindian,  Chinese,  Filipino, 

Japanese,  Korean,  Vietnamese) 

E.  0  Native  Hawaiian  or  other  Pacific  Islander  (e.g., 

Samoan,  Guamanian,  or  Chamorro) 

F.  0  Some  other  race  (specify): _ 

"  I  .SEM.GESP/CodingNpte30  I 


G-Oding-Note  31. 

105.  At  the  time  you  first  came  on  active  duty,  how  much 
education  had  you  completed?  (MARK  THE  ONE 
ANSWER  THAT  DESCRIBES  THE  HIGHEST 
GRADE  OR  DEGREE  THAT  YOU  HAD 
COMPLETED.) 

A  0  11th  grade  or  less 

B_  0  12  years  of  school,  no  diploma 

C.  0  Hi^  school  graduate  -  high  school  diploma  or 

the  equivalent  (e.g,  GED) 

D.  0  Some  college  credit,  but  less  than  1  year 

E.  0  1  or  more  years  of  college,  but  no  degree 

F.  0  Associate  degree  (e.g.,  AA,  AS) 

G.  0  Bachelor’s  degree  (e.g.,  BA,  AB,  BS) 

H  0  Master’s,  doctoral  degree,  or  professional  school 
degree  (e.g.,  MA/MS/PhD/MD/JDJDVM) 
SRED*/SREDA-SREDH*  /SREDHI*  (0039/E040)  /  Coding 
Notei? 

106.  What  is  the  highest  degree  or  level  of  school  that  you 
have  completed?  (MARK  THE  ONE  ANSWER 
THAT  DESCRIBES  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OR 
DEGREE  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED.) 

A  0  1 1th  grade  or  less 

B.  0  12  years  of  school,  no  diploma 

C.  0  High  school  g'aduate  -  high  school  diploma  or 

the  equivalent  (e.g,  GED) 

D_  0  Some  college  credit,  but  less  than  1  year 

E.  0  1  or  more  years  of  college,  but  no  degree 

F.  0  Associate  degree  (e.g.,  AA,  AS) 

G.  0  Bachelor’s  degree  (e.g.,  BA,  AB,  BS) 

H  0  Master’s,  doctoral  degree,  or  professional  school 
degree  (e.g.,  MA/MS/PhD/MD/ID/DVM) 


M99107* /Coding Note  33 

107.  Are  you  currently  serving  on  active  duty  and/or  in 
the  Guard/Reserve? 

1..  OYes,  serving  on  active  duty  (not  a  member  of  the 
Guard/Reserve) 

2,  0  Yes,  a  member  of  the  Guard/Reserve  in  a  full-time 

active  duty  program  (AGR,  TAR,  AR) 

3 ,  0  Yes,  other  type  of  Guard/Reserve  member  (e.g., 

drilling  unit,  IMA,  IRR,  military  technician) 

4,  ONo  4Go  to  Question  no  M99107SK 

.SBSY.G.t.CQp.w.'HS.pJ). 

108.  In  what  Service  are  you? 

.1.  0  Army  .4.  0  Air  Force 

.2.  0  Navy  .5.  0  Coast  Guard 

.3.  0  Marine  Corps 
.SRGRADE.t.(0.003MQ3) 

109.  What  is  your  current  paygrade? 


1  0 

E-1 

10  0 

W-1 

15  0 

0-1 

2  0 

E-2 

.U.  0 

W-2 

.1.5  0 

0-2 

3  0 

E-3 

12  0 

W-3 

.1.7  0 

0-3 

4  0 

E-4 

n.  0 

W-4 

.1.?.  0 

0-4 

5  0 

E-5 

14.0 

W-5 

.1.9.  0 

0-5 

6  0 

E-6 

.2.0  0 

0-6  or  above 

?.  0  E-7 
8.  0  E-8 
9  0  E-9 

M99110*/CodingNote34 

no.  How  many  years  of  active  duty  service  have  you 


CO^ 

)leted? 

YEARS 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

For  example,  if  you  have 

3 

3 

completed  S  years  of 

4 

4 

service,  you  would  enter 

5 

5 

“03.  ”  To  indicate 

6 

less  than  1  year. 

7 

enter  “00.  ” 

8 

9 

.SEEATEMMt/..SRDATEpDl/.SI®ATBYYti.SI^^ 

.Q.9.4!P.&Note  35 

111.  What  date  did  you  complete  this  survey? 


DATE 


MONTH 

1  day  I 

YEAR 

0  January 

0  1999 

0  February 

0  2000 

0  March 

0 

0 

0  April 

1 

1 

0  May 

2 

2 

0  June 

3 

3 

0  July 

4 

0  August 

5 

0  September 

6 

0  October 

7 

0  November 

8 

0  December 

9 

1-12  01-31  1999  &  2000 
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COMMENTS 


112.  If  >tn  luvt  cDBinrils  •I'ctnctnsikal  you  nrrc  >o<  oblc lo  express  ii  onswcrii:  lliii  urvry,  pJeaM^wrilrtk^Di■  tkr 
space  proMiled.  Ifyouroonneifs  relate  I*  apedfK  qiirUiooa  ttds  survey,  please  aake  a  nte  of  the  qiiestiau  nnhrr 
bcade  your  ctuBeul . 
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